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EVENTS OF 


M. Porncart’s expected reply to the latest British 
Note was handed to the British chargé d’affaires in 
Paris on Tuesday. It consists of a lengthy Note, setting 
forth French policy generally, with a lengthy annexe in 
which Lord Curzon’s contentions are answered point by 
point,—and in practically every case rejected. On no 
single issue does the French Prime Minister modify his 
previous attitude. He declines to consider any assess- 
ment of Germany’s capacity by an impartial body. He 
repeats his refusal to treat with Germany so long as 
passive resistance continues. He declares once more 
that France will remain ir the Ruhr till Germany's 
obligations are discharged. He repudiates absolutely 
the suggestion that the occupation is a violation of the 
Treaty. He dismisses the British proposal that this 
country should be content with a, total of 14.2 milliard 
gold marks, on the ground that some part of that would 
have to come out of the pockets of Great Britain’s 
debtors, and it is an essential part of the French thesis 
that the debtors pay none of their debts till they have 
exacted from Germany more than she could probably 
pay, even if she were given a fair chance. This, however, 
does not, according to the Note, mean that France is 
repudiating her debts. That she never has done and 
never will. She merely does not propose to pay them 


in any visible future. 
* * * 


Ir still remains to be discovered whether any 
progress can be achieved through such conversations as 
may follow the receipt of the French communication. 
The German Chancellor was expected to deal with the 
Note on Thursday, but there is little in it on which he 
or any other statesman could base tangible hopes. If 
there is any advance at any point, it is in the public 
declaration that if passive resistance ceases the French 
occupation of the Ruhr will be substantially modified in 
character. But no German Government would be likely 
to base its action on that flimsy and vague assurance, 
and no British Government would he justified in 
suggesting that it should. In face of M. Poincaré’s 
manifesto there seems to be no prospect of anything but 
a continuance of the present struggle in the Ruhr, a 
struggle in which German resistance may ultimately be 
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worn down by sheer exhaustion, after which M. Poincaré 
will no doubt proclaim that he has at last created in 
Germany the will to pay. For this country there are only 
two alternatives, drift and impotence, or appeal to the 
League of Nations. That the Reparation question will 
be raised at Geneva next month is certain. It ought to 
be raised by our own Government first of all. For the 
British delegates to watch a neutral nation place the 
subject on the agenda and themselves sit mute or 
deprecate discussion as impolitic would be the final 
humiliation. The nation looks to Mr. Baldwin to save 
it at least from that. 
* * * 


Ir is to Herr Stresemann's credit that he is setting 
to work on the task for which he was brought into power, 
without being hypnotized into waiting for an end to 
the interminable discussions between Great Britain and 
France. As was to be expected, he is being attacked 
from both sides. The Social Democrats are taking him 
to task for not being sufficiently severe with the Reichs- 
bank, whose rate of note-printing continued to mount 
alarmingly during his first few days of office. On the 
other hand, the parties in control of Bavaria are sus- 
picious of the Social Democrats in his Cabinet and of his 
projects for new taxation, and are repeating their usual 
threats of violent opposition or secession. At the same 
moment, these very Social-Democrat Ministers are 
reported to be with difficulty restraining the Saxon 
Government (more radical than they are) from publishing 
documents exposing the complicity of the late Govern- 
ment of the Reich with Fascist organizations. On the 
balance, however, it would appear that in unoccupied 
Germany the improvement is distinct. Saxony has been 
reconciled to Berlin more than Bavaria has been alien- 
ated from it; and in general, there seems more will to 
take constructive measures, and belief that they may be 
effective. In the occupied territories, however, the 
population has reached that pitch of desperation in which 
people kill each other without a quarrel. The final fall 
of the mark has struck this part of Germany with a 
severity which cannot be mitigated by the vague messages 
of encouragement which are all that the new Govern- 
ment at Berlin have at present been able to send. 
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THERE seems some reason to hope that Hungary’s 
appeal for financial help on the lines of the Austrian 
scheme may yet be successful. The Little Entente 
Powers at their Sinaia Conference considerably 
modified their opposition to Hungary’s proposals, but 
they are still claiming a rather extensive share in what- 
ever measures of control, particularly military control, 
may be instituted. On this, negotiations are still going 
forward ; but time is short, and it may be that Hungary 
will have to end this form of discussion by appealing to 
the League direct, and so transferring the controversy 
to the more hopeful atmosphere of Geneva. Properly 
speaking, the consent of the Reparation Commission to 
the suspension of Reparation claims on Hungary should 
precede any action or discussion of action by the League ; 
but if the appeal of Buda-Pesth to Paris is not enough, 
there is something to be said for invoking pressure by 
Geneva on Paris as well. There ought, of course, to be 
no hesitation anywhere. The League can be relied on 
to endorse no scheme that does not reiterate and confirm 
all Hungary’s Treaty obligations, a condition which it 
put in the forefront of its Austrian plan. France has 
no interest in opposing Hungarian reconstruction, 
except to ingratiate herself with the Little Entente, and 
it may be hoped that at Geneva representatives of the 
three major Allies, with Dr, Benes’s co-operation, may 
be as successful in evolving a scheme as they were in 
the case of Austria a year ago. 


¥ % x 


Tue National Council of Cyprus, the unofficial organ 
of the Greek population of the island, has sent a repre- 
sentative to London to treat with the Colonial Office; 
but, from his statement to the Press after an interview 
with officials of that department, it appears that he has 
been no more successful than his predecessors in securing 
any modification of the Government’s policy. Under 
the stress of more pressing affairs, there is a danger that 
the case of Cyprus, which happens to be a particularly 
strong one, may go by default—not on the part of the 
Cypriot Greeks themselves, who have expressed their 
desires in unmistakable terms, but through lack of that 
public interest and support which in Britain has tradi- 
tionally been given to small nationalities, when their 
claims have been practicable in substance and moderate 
in presentation. Our occupation of Cyprus rests on a 
secret Convention made with Turkey in 1878, and an 
Order in Council of 1914, by which the island was 
annexed to the British Empire after Turkey’s inter- 
vention in the-war. The conditions under which we 
took over the administration from Turkey in 1878 have 
all fallen to the ground since the Armistice; and though 
Turkey’s rights may reasonably be regarded as extin- 
guished by the outbreak of hostilities between the two 
parties to the original Convention, that does not affect 
the rights of the Greek population (four-fifths of the 
whole), who were not consulted either in 1878 or in 1914. 
The claim of these islanders for union with Greece does 
not involve the drawing of any fresh artificial frontiers ; 
as the Power in possession, we can enforce whatever 
guarantees we choose for the Turkish minority; the 
renunciation of Cyprus by us would probably entail 
in the end a similar renunciation of the Dodecanese by 
Italy ; and there is a good precedent in our cession of the 
Tonian Islands to Greece in 1864. Great Empires never 
lose by acting up to their professed principles or by win- 
ning the gratitude of small nations; and the British 
Empire is not so land-hungry or so defenceless that to 
part with Cyprus would be a serious sacrifice tous. The 
question deserves public attention. 


Tue British Government’s decision in regard to 
Kenya has placed the Government of India in a diffi- 
cult position, which they have met as well as they could 
by publishing a statement of their views in a White 
Paper. While recognizing that the decision cannot 
be altered and that it is their duty to accept it, they 
reserve their right to make representations on points 
arising out of its working. They lay particular stress 
on the desirability of a common electoral roll (as an 
expression of status, on which they stand for the prin- 
ciple of full equality between Indians and Europeans) 
and of the admission of Indian settlers to the Highlands. 
The correct but embarrassed tone of this communication 
shows the anomalous character of the present régime 
in India; and if the Kenya controversy is followed (as is 
more likely than not) by similar incidents of equal 
gravity, the logic of events may drive the Government 
of India out of the service of one of its present two 
masters long before British Conservatives and Indian 
Extremists have finished debating on abstract grounds 
how long the Dyarchy ought to last. Technically, 
the Government of India is as much as ever the servant 
of the Imperial Parliament, since the Indian Legislative 
Assembly is, so to speak, a minor. But the Indian 
Reform Scheme would mean nothing at all if the Ex- 
ecutive were not to feel itself in some degree morally 
responsible towards the embryo organ of Indian demo- 
cratic government. 

* * * 

Tue International Maritime Conference at Gothen- 
burg has done well to call attention to the anomalies 
arising from the privileged position of State-owned 
trading vessels. If experiments in State ownership are 
to have any value, it is obviously important that the 
ships should be run, legally and commercially, under the 
same conditions as their competitors. Their existing 
privileges, including immunity from arrest, not only 
give them an unfair advantage, but may easily amount, 
in practice, to a denial of justice. In some instances 
these privileges have been waived by the managers; but 
this course has not been universally followed, nor does 
it dispose of the fundamental objection to this inequality 
before the law. If the demands of the Conference are 
properly pressed, we do not believe that any Government 
can resist the claim that the immunities of State-owned 
ships should be restricted to the warships and other 
official vessels for which they were originally designed. 
Comment on the proposal for compulsory insurance of 
passengers and on the other proceedings of the Con- 
ference may be reserved until fuller details are available. 
It is apparent, however, that good work has been done. 
The Scandinavian shipowners have not yet agreed to the 
proposed international rules with regard to Bills of 
Lading ; but it seems probable that a settlement will be 
arrived at. A draft international code of affreightment 
is to be prepared for submission to next year’s Con- 
ference. There are few things more hopeful both for the 
enforcement of high standards of safety and commercial 
conduct at sea, and for the removal of obstacles to trade 
and opportunities for international friction, than the 
increasing tendency to co-operation on these lines among 
the shipowners of the world. 

* * * 

Tue dock strikers have returned to work, though 
whether they will return to the fold of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation remains to be seen. A more 
important question left over for an answer is the 
question put to the country as a whole by the Boards 
of Guardians who have subsidized the strike. The 
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matter cannot be left unsettled. At the next audit the 
accounts of the Boards responsible for areas affected by 
the strike should be examined with the utmost care. As 
well as the re-establishment of peace at the docks, we 
can record this week the final settlement of the disputes 
which convulsed the building industry in the spring. 
Sir Hugh Fraser’s award in regard to working hours is 
simply a compromise—44 hours a week in winter 
and 464 in summer as against the present 44 hour 
week, less 24 in December and January—and as such 
both sides are enabled to put forward some claims to 
victory, even if neither is fully satisfied, while the com- 
munity sees an added hope of appeasing its house-hunger. 
It may also be noted that the Federation of Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Trade Unions have invited the Boiler- 
makers’ Society to meet them in order to find ‘‘ some 
honourable settlement ’’ in regard to the overtime and 
night-shift agreement for submission to the shipbuilding 
employers. The lock-out of the boilermakers is gradually 
bringing the whole industry to a standstill, and the other 
unions have been forced to take action in self-defence. 
A settlement is certainly most necessary in the interests 
of all concerned. 
* * * 

Tae report of the Southborough Committee will, 
we hope, set definite limits beyond which the agitation 
for the displacement of women by ex-Service men in 
Government offices will not transgress. It finds, for 
instance, that the Ministry of Pensions has duly ful- 
filled its pledges, and that its Issue Office should rightly 
remain a women’s preserve. The work done there is of 
a monotonous and routine description. Each file is 
dealt with by a long series of women clerks, no one of 
whom deals with the case as a whole. Each has a 
special and limited task, which she performs on each file 
as it comes past her, and the department as a whole is 
a successful experiment in massed production in clerical 
work. The Committee is of opinion that this kind of 
work is much better and more quickly done by women. 
The friends of the ex-Service men only damage their 
cause when they try to force any ex-Service man into 
any position regardless of his aptitude for it, and regard- 
less, also, of the fact that multitudes of women have to 
earn their living and are specially entitled to do so in 
occupations for which they are conspicuously fitted. So 
far as the Ministry of Pensions is concerned, moreover, 
the most deserving of all sections of ex-Service men— 
the disabled—is entitled to be heard, and the supreme 
interest of the pensioner is that the department should 
do its work with efficiency and dispatch. 

* * * 

Tue Admiralty’s proposal to acquire and enclose 
eight and a-half acres of common land, for the purpose 
of transferring their Magnetic Observatory from 
Greenwich to Holmbury Hill, has aroused widespread 
opposition. It is a curious fact, though no doubt an 
agreeable one to the officials concerned, that the sites 
regarded by Government Departments as specially suit- 
able for their requirements seem always to be dis- 
tinguished by their natural beauty. When the site is 
common land, and can thereby be acquired cheaply, the 
temptation to employ compulsory powers becomes 
irresistible. Within sixty years Surrey has lost some 
10,000 acres of common land to provide ground for 
military manceuvres alone. At their interview with the 
commoners, the Admiralty’s representatives appear to 
have taken the simple line that once they had made up 
their minds, no power on earth could stop them. This 
is not an attitude it is very safe for Departments to 
adopt at the present moment; it savours too much of 
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D.O.R.A. In an interview with Mr. Laurence Chubb, 
Secretary of the Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Society, the Admiralty showed a more reasonable frame 
of mind. They gave practical reasons for their selection 
of the site ; they promised to interfere as little as possible 
with the amenities of the common, and they undertook 
to comply, if possible, with the Society’s suggestion that 
they should purchase and throw into the common an 
equivalent area of adjacent private land. On these 
terms the Society agreed to advise the commoners to 
withdraw their opposition, The commoners, however, 
are not yet satisfied, and we hope that steps will be 
taken to ensure both that the necessity is strictly 
proved, and that a quid pro quo on the above lines is 
effected before the enclosure is sanctioned. In that 
event, a very useful precedent will have been set. 
* * * 

Our Irish CoRRESPONDENT writes :—- 

‘‘ The present week is entirely given up to the 
election campaign, and all business of other kinds is more 
or less at a standstill. The total number of enthusiasts 
who succeeded in producing their £100 for nomination 
was over 370, and practically every constituency can 
boast of having at least twice as many candidates as 
there are seats. Trinity College has the honour of pro- 
viding the only uncontested election, but it is unfor- 
tunate that this result should have been arrived at by 
the retirement of Mr. Fitzgibbon, who had earned a good 
reputation in the late Dail. The sensation of the cam- 
paign so far has been caused by the arrest of de Valera 
on his first public appearance in Ennis. The arrest in 
itself was unexpected, and the manner of it intensely 
dramatic. Comment on the wisdom of the proceeding is 
varied, but majority opinion appears to take the view 
that it would have been hetter to have allowed the 
Republican leaders to do their utmost than to have 
given an excellent argument to everyone who, in future, 
may wish to justify hostile action against the Govern- 
ment by pointing out that this was not a free election. 
The leaders of the Government party do not apparently 
see the matter in this light, and time alone can say 
whether they are justified from a practical point of view. 
It is clear that the elections are likely to be followed by 
a period of very reactionary government. 


* * * 


“* Meanwhile the Labour situation remains ominous. 
All business is suspended in Cork as a result of a general 
lock-out, and most of the principal shops are more or 
less in a state of siege. The farm labourers’ strike in 
Waterford has reached the stage at which it no longer 
commands space in the daily Press, but the bitterness 
does not seem to have abated in any degree. In Dublin 
the port is nominally closed, and a large number of 
people (including particularly the cattle trade) seriously 
inconvenienced ; but the ingenious system by which any- 
one who is prepared to charter a vessel and to pay the 
old rates for labour can proceed with his business has 
made it possible for both sides to continue indefinitely. 
However, further conferences are being held, and there 
are rumours as to the possibility of a settlement. It 
would seem as if Larkin’s power were somewhat on the 
decline, and he has failed to carry out his threat of 
opposing Johnson at the polls. In fact very little has 
been heard of him for some time, although the candi- 
dates put up by the Dublin Trades Council are followers 
of his. It would be a mistake to suppose that the last 
has been heard either of Larkin himself or of the possi- 
bilities of a very serious outburst of ‘ direct action ’ 
among his supporters.”’ 
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-M. POINCARE’S REPLY. 


No one having entertained any serious hopes regard- 
ing M. Poincaré’s reply to the British Note, no one is 
seriously disappointed by its contents. It seeks to justify 
everything France has ever done, particularly her 
occupation of the Ruhr. It dissents from every proposi- 
tion advanced by Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon. It 
refuses any impartial assessment of Germany’s capacity. 
It reaffirms the Brussels declarations on the retention of 
the Ruhr. And at a moment when this country is find- 
ing it a most severe strain to pay something under 
20 milliards of gold marks to America in sixty-two 
years, the French Premier sees neither injustice nor un- 
reason in the demand that Germany shall pay 
132 milliards in less than forty years. On the face of it 
the Note extinguishes hope. It proclaims a policy which 
means the destruction of Germany and the end of all 
prospect of agreement with Great Britain. It leaves 
Mr. Baldwin no choice but to pursue that separate action 
at which the British Note hinted in one of its closing 
paragraphs. The Cabinet have now to decide the precise 
form which such action should assume. 

Diplomatic documents, however, must be read not 
only on, but between, the lines. What signs are 
there here that Poincaré’s mind is changing for 
the better? M. Poincaré, despite the organized 
applause he marshals with such efficiency, has yet to 
justify himself before his courtry. He has seen the franc 
fall from 50 to over 80 since he took office. He has seen 
the German coal deliveries stop. He has had to go to 
the Chamber for vote after vote for Ruhr expenses. And 
he is further to-day from securing Reparations than ever 
he was. No one realizes that more clearly than 
M. Poincaré himself. He knows he can only maintain 
himself so long as he can claim some semblance of justifi- 
cation for the policy to which he has committed France. 
For that the first requisite is the abandonment by 
Germany of passive resistance. Hence the emphasis 
laid on German capitulation during the Brussels conver- 
sations, and again in the present Note. The second is 
hard cash from Germany, or failing that (and the task of 
convincing France that the Ruhr occupation is economi- 
cally profitable is beyond even M. Poincaré’s powers) 
the conclusion, in spite of all, of a Reparation agree- 
ment that would enable the French Premier to display 
himself as the saviour, rather than the destroyer, of the 
Entente. 

It is in the light of that situation that certain 
obscure implications in the French Note must be con- 
sidered. German resistance in the Ruhr must cease, 
insists M. Poincaré, but, if it does, substantial modifica- 
tions of the occupation will follow. (As to what form 
the modifications will take the French Premier is as 
mute as he was when the point was put directly in the 
British questionnaire.) On the measures to be taken 
to secure the recovery of Germany he is perfectly ready 
to enter into discussions, andl he cites, most astonishingly, 
the example of Austria—Austria saved from complete 
disruption by a twenty-year moratorium and a loan 
guaranteed by her principal creditors. There are other 
matters M. Poincaré is prepared to discuss, including, 
apparently, the financial question generally, subject to 
France’s insistence on an irreducible minimum of 
26 milliards, and in addition, the problem of “ the 
consolidation of peace and the establishment of 
security.”’ 


These indications do not amount to much. It is all 
too likely that the French Premier, convinced that 
German resistance is on the point of collapsing, has no 
other purpose in view than to spin out time while he 
prosecutes his military measures in the Ruhr. Certainly 
we shall get no further by prolonging the interchange 
of Notes. But a personal conversation between 
Mr. Baldwin and M. Poincaré, to ascertain whether the 
latter’s private policy is still identical with his public 
pose, might conceivably be useful at this stage. 

There is, indeed, another purpose which might be 
served by such a conversation. We regret that at no 
stage of the controversy has a plain offer been made by 
Britain, in return for a really satisfactory settlement, to 
cancel the debts owing to her by the Allies, and to con- 
cede them priority in Reparation payments. For such 
an offer, there would, in our opinion, be a strong case 
in equity, despite the fact that we have ourselves to 
meet similar obligations to the United States. But it 
is idle to suppose that during the present year a settle- 
ment could have been reached by this means. Mr. 
Bonar Law went at least a long way in this direction, 
hinting that he might be prepared to go further still ; 
but M. Poincaré made it clear that even the maximum 
concessions under these heads would not induce him to 
abandon the seizure of the Ruhr. In these circum- 
stances, a public offer to cancel debts and to concede 
priority might have served only to prejudice the influence 
of such an offer later on, should a settlement thereby 
become possible, and to weaken zlso the effectiveness of 
the debts as a means of pressure upon France. 

For there is another side to the question. If 
France behaves reasonably towards her debtors, she has 
a strong claim in equity to the remission of her debts; 
but the claim rests upon a balance of complex consider- 
ations, and is far from being clear or decisive. If 
France does not behave reasonably, if she insists, like 
Shylock, on her pound of flesh, with equal indifference 
to the peace of Europe and to British interests, she has 
no claim to any tenderness from us, and should receive 
none. Under such conditions, we should press our 
claims without hesitation and to the full. It is this 
consideration which accounts, of course, for the distinct 
hardening on the question of debts in the last British 
Note; for, while Mr. Bonar Law was prepared to accept 
less from Germany and the Allies combined than we 
shall have to pay America, Mr. Baldwin now insists 
on the whole of the latter sum, and hints that the 
payment of interest must soon begin. But an offer 
and a threat cannot be advantageously combined in a 
formal public document. It might be useful if Mr. 
Baldwin were to convey to M. Poincaré informally that 
the possibility of complete cancellation would not be 
excluded if a real settlement of the Franco-German 
question were secured; but that, on the other hand, if 
France persists in her present course, we shall abate not 
a jot of our demands on her, and shall oblige her to 
repudiate formally if she does not pay in full, 

Meanwhile, the British Government have to decide 
upon their formal action. In one respect the situation is 
singular if not unprecedented. Britain has set forth her 
views on Germany in a Note drafted and published but 
not dispatched. It cannot be dispatched in its present 
form. We have now publicly declared our view that the 
occupation of the Ruhr is not sanctioned by the Treaty 
of Versailles; we have hinted pretty plainly that it 
amounts to an act of war. The passive resistance of 
Germany deserves in these circumstances not rebuke but 
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respect; and we cannot advise her to abandon it—unless 
assured that the aggression would thereupon cease—with- 
out covering ourselves with ignominy. It is difficult to 
say whether any good purpose would be served by send- 
ing a reply to Germany at all. Further correspondence 
with France will do nothing to advance the situation. 

Whatever other action the Government may decide 
upon, one step is clearly called for. We should raise 
the whole question at the coming meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. To the hint in the British 
Note that such action might be taken, France has replied 
that she will not accept League intervention. Such a 
declaration should not deter the Government. As 
a signatory of the Covenant, France cannot repudiate 
her obligations under it. The British Government has 
postponed recourse to the League till there is no alter- 
native left. Now it is that or stultification. 





WHEN FRANCE PAID REPARATIONS. 


Tue policy of Britain which prevented Alsace Lorraine 
and other provinces being taken from France in 1815 is 
fairly well known. Even Frenchmen have recognized 
its remarkable wisdom. But less is known of how Britain 
kept France from financial spoliation and helped her to 
pay her just debts to Britain and Europe; it is perhaps 
not inappropriate that the circumstances should be 
recalled to mind at this moment. 

France, in 1814, had agreed to settle certain private 
claims against her, and in addition, in 1815, after her 
second defeat, she had to pay an indemnity of 700 million 
francs. The Conventions which regulated both payments 
were drawn up with scrupulous regard to her interests. 
The indemnity was to be made in fifteen payments spread 
over five years and no interest was to be charged. The 
claims of individuals were reduced to certain categories, 


which, as Wellington said, ‘‘ were in general just 
demands on France which France was bound in honour to 
pay even if there had been no treaty.’’ These were 


specified as supplies made to the.French Army, arrears of 
pay, the maintenance of French troops in civil hospitals, 
restitution of funds stolen in French post offices, repay- 
ment of loans made to French authorities and for land 
taken for fortifications, and the stolen funds of the Bank 
of Hamburg. The British claims were of a special 
character, being for the seizure of British goods in France 
contrary to the terms of Treaty, and (a precedent which 
has been curiously neglected in these days) the restora- 
tion with accumulated interest of the French debt held 
by British subjects in 1793, which had been repudiated 
in the course of the war. 

To adjudicate the amount of these claims “‘ Com- 
missions ’’ and Boards of Arbitration were set up by the 
Conventions. But the limitations of human nature were 
adequately recognized, and no country was made the 
judge of its own demands. On the contrary, France was 
given an equal voice on these Commissions and Boards of 
Arbitration, and in case of deadlocks one of the number 
of Arbitrators, decided by lot, was to be withdrawn in 
order that a majority might decide. In one case it was 
expressly laid down in the Convention that the deciding 
Commissioners should be drawn ‘‘ from the States 
decidedly neuter who have no interest on the question.” 

When the claims came in it was found that those of 
the Allies had been monstrously swollen. At any rate, 
the Continental claims alone amounted to no less than 
1,200 millions of francs. In spite of the impartiality of 
the Commissions, the French Goyernment yiewed with 


dismay a process which would necessarily be protracted 
and would destroy their credit by hanging over their 
heads an indeterminate amount of debt. They applied, 
therefore, for a revision of the Treaty, and though the 
Germans, who were, of course, most concerned, protested, 
Britain and Russia forced them to agree to discussion. 
Prussia, who claimed 150 millions, and Austria, who 
claimed 200 millions, were for some time obdurate, and 
Castlereagh was afraid lest their quarrels would ‘‘ blow 
up the Confederacy.’’ Eventually, on the suggestion of 
the Emperor of Russia, the Duke of Wellington was 
made the arbitrator of all these claims, the appointment 
being eagerly welcomed by France. Under his super- 
vision the Continental claims were reduced from 1,200 
to 240 millions. The Duke, indeed, confessed that the 
Allies ought to have had a bit more. ‘‘ However,’’ he 
added, “‘ I believe the sacrifice was necessary, and that 
we should have got nothing if we had not made it.” 

The assistance of the British Government was not 
confined to reducing the Allied claims to definite and 
moderate proportions. It also encouraged British 
bankers to provide the French Government with the 
funds for payment. In order to pay off their indemni- 
ties and claims it was necessary for them to raise a loan 
and thus get rid of the Allied army of occupation in 
three years instead of five. The Duke himself continu- 
ally insisted that he was not a bailiff, and that his army 
remained in France to preserve the safety of Europe, 
and not to collect the Allied debts. Nevertheless, it was 
unlikely that the Allies would consent to its removal in 
three years if the debt was still unpaid. 

The French bankers refused to help, for the French 
5 per cent. stock was fluctuating round 60. As early 
as 1817, therefore, the French Government applied to 
Alexander Baring, the head of the famous banking 
house, who was later, as Lord Ashburton, to render other 
services to the peace of nations. He was at first by no 
means eager, but was encouraged by Castlereagh and 
Liverpool, who promised him every assistance. He 
insisted from the first that France’s debts should be 
reduced to a definite and moderate sum; and it was by 
his sound advice that the British Government were 
largely guided throughout these transactions. ‘Asso- 
ciated with him was the House of Hope of Amsterdam, 
whose representative, Labouchére, a Frenchman, was, 
as the French complained, far harder towards them 
than the Englishman. They secured an interest of 
between 9 and 10 per cent., but, considering the price of 
French stock, some such rate was only to be expected. 
When the French bankers found out that Baring was 
behind a loan they insisted on sharing it. Lafitte and 
others joined him in his plans, and part of the loan was 
immediately placed on the French market and sub- 
scribed many times over. (It was distributed according 
to the Government’s view of the capacity of the applicants 
to hand over the cash.) Stock rose, and Frenchmen, and 
particularly French bankers, complained that Baring 
had got far too easy terms. 

The French Government were convinced, however, 
of the necessity of British credit, and stuck to their 
bargain. They were proved right, for before the final 
loan could be negotiated there were terrible fluctuations 
in the stock and Baring at one moment found himself 
faced with something like bankruptcy. He was forced 
to appeal to his Government for help. His correspon- 
dence with Castlereagh and Wellington on the delicate 
question of his credit makes good reading. The British 
Government agreed to reduce the amount to be 
raised by Baring by 100 million francs, and granted an 
extension of the period of payment, The operation was 
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eventually triumphantly successful. The claims were 
paid to the advantage of both France and the Allied sub- 
jects, and the former was able to take her place once more 
as an equal of the other Great Powers at the Council 
Table of Europe. 

It should be added that, except for one or two 
small sums, Britain’s huge subsidies to her Continental 
Allies were irrecoverable, that she spent her share of the 
indemnity largely in building fortresses for the Nether- 
lands, that her national debt was far greater than that 
of France, and that her own finances were causing her 
the greatest anxiety. Nevertheless, her statesmen saw 
that the peace of Europe depended on their moderation 
and generosity, and they were able with the help of the 
Tsar of Russia to coerce their unwilling Allies, even the 
Prussians, into agreement. Is it surprising that this 
precedent is not now much talked of in France? If only 
it were possible for her to remember that the same 
common-sense and practical wisdom which she now 
deplores in her Allies saved her from ruin and degrada- 
tion when she lay helpless before a triumphant Alliance! 


C. K. WEBSTER. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF TIDAL 
POWER. 


By NORMAN DAVEY. 


THERE are few problems more pertinent to the well-being 
of an industrial community than that of the production 
of cheap power. This problem is, primarily, a highly 
technical one, but the matter is of such common interest 
that to consider briefly one aspect of the question may 
not be out of place even in a non-scientific journal. 

There are only three sources of power production 
economically available in these islands: they are coal, 
inland water power, and the power of the tides. The 
last of these three sources has not, as yet, been exploited. 
This is to be regretted, for not only is there much power 
available from this source, but its economic development, 
in spite of inherent difficulties, compares not unfavour- 
ably with that of power from coal. 

In 1921 the total electrical output from public coal- 
fired power stations approximated to 5,000 million Board 
of Trade units (Report of Electricity Commission). The 
total inland water power available in the United 
Kingdom has been estimated at about 2,200 million 
units annually, of which 1,700 million units are from 
Scottish sources, leaving 500 million units for England 
and Wales. (Report of Water Power Resources 
Committee.) 

If an imaginary line were to be drawn around these 
islands at a distance of one mile from the coast, the work 
done by the rise and fall of this strip of water with the 
tide would represent a theoretical equivalent of some six 
billion units per annum. In actual fact, only a very 
small proportion of this gross amount is realizable as 
power. 

A tidal power survey of .the British Isles gives a 
possible maximum figure of about four million water horse- 
power, or, taking an over-all efficiency of the tidal power 
plant at 40 per cent., an annual output of about 10,000 
million B. of T. units. This is probably too high a 
figure, and, if a more conservative estimate be adopted 
(only the most economically suitable estuaries being con- 
sidered), the tidal power output reasonably available 
may be taken at about 6,000 million units. This figure 
represents nearly three times the power available from 
the inland water resources of Scotland and England, and 


well exceeds the total output from coal-fired power 
stations. . 

Further, the water power of Scotland (largely from 
the Highlands) is not available for England, the trans- 
mission distance being too great. The inland water 
power resources of England and Wales amount only to 
500 million units: the tidal power economically avail- 
able in England and Wales amounts to 5,000 million 
units, or ten times the inland water power. 

So much for the quantity of tidal power available. 
It is now necessary to consider the comparative costs of 
utilizing this power with that obtainable from coal. The 
average capital cost (land, buildings, sidings, wharves, 
&e., and generating plant, but ercluding distribution 
items) of coal-fired power stations in this country came 
to £22.2 per K.W. installed—pre-war (Electricity 
Commission). The load factor—.e., average power 
delivered to power installed—of electric power stations 
of considerable size, may be taken at 25 per cent. ; for 
smaller stations the load factor falls often below 15 per 
cent. ; if 22.5 per cent. be taken as a fair average, and 
the ratio of post-war to pre-war costs be taken at 1.5, 
the present average cost of installation becomes £150 per 
K.W. of continuous output. 

The average coal consumption per K.W. hour is 
quoted by the Electricity Commission at 3.32 lbs. With 
coal at 15s. a ton, this approximates to £10 per K.W. 
year. Thus, at 10 per cent. interest on capital, the 
annual charge equals £25 or, conversely, the total 
capitalized charge becomes £250. Now, with water 
power there is no “‘ coal ’’ charge, and here the capital 
charge represents both fuel and charge on plant. 

It is not easy, without detailed surveys taken, to 
estimate accurately the cost of tidal power schemes, but 
at least indicative figures can be ascertained. The 
engineers of the Severn scheme estimated a gross 
expenditure of £27,000,000 for 156,000 K.W. continu- 
ous output or £173 per K.W. Analyses of three 
smaller and more favourably situated schemes give, in 
so far as can be estimated without a complete survey of 
particular sites, index figures ranging from £125 to 
£175, with load factors of from 20 per cent. to 30 per 
cent. It must be borne in mind that as a reservoir or 
power accumulator is essential in tidal power schemes, 
the load factor has but a slight effect on the total general 
charge. Thus an average index figure for tidal power 
schemes may be taken, roughly, at about £160. This 
figure may be compared with the average index figures 
for steam plant as follows:— 


STeaM PLANT. ‘TIDAL PLANT. 


L.F. =22.5% L.F. =22.5% 
10% interest. £ £ 
Wholly as interest ... 25 site 16 
»»  », Capital ... 250 ous 160 
6% interest. 
Wholly as interest ... 19 wes 9.6 
o sp Gupitel ... B16 ae 160 


So far, only capital and coal charges have been taken 
into account. Other charges, however, such as main- 
tenance and depreciation, are in favour of water power 
plant as opposed to steam power plant. It is, of course, 
impossible adequately to estimate the cost of tidal power 
undertakings without extensive geological surveys made 
of the particular site selected. The figures above quoted 
are, necessarily, only ‘‘ paper ’’ figures, and may very 
likely be too low. But still it will be seen that there is 
a large margin left for error. At least, these preliminary 
figures seem to warrant a more searching and particular 
inquiry into the possibilities of tidal power than has, 
as yet, been undertaken. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has compelled us to revise the 
opinion of him which we expressed last week 
in commenting on Lord Birkenhead. In a speech 
at Birmingham last Saturday, Mr. Chamberlain 
criticized the Government’s last Note to France on 
similar lines, though with less pungency of style. We 
can still scarcely believe that he realizes the full implica- 
tiens of the attitude he has seen fit to take up, but 
perhaps the comments of some of the new friends he is 
making will enlighten him. The Rothermere Press 
already hails him as a natural leader of Conservatism 
on his way back to his rightful place. The ‘‘ Morning 
Post,’’ however, is made of sterner stuff. Its robustly 
personal politics do not necessitate an excessive regard 
for logical consistency, but we are inclined to think that, 
if it were compelled to make the choice, it would rather 
revise its opinion of France than its opinion of 
Mr. Chamberlain. These manceuvres in Coalitionist 
circles are likely to strengthen rather than weaken 
Mr. Baldwin’s position in his own party. The Die- 
hard hat, despite its tendencies to elevation in honour 
of M. Poincaré, will be very firmly pressed down if the 
wind from across the Channel begins to fill the sails of 
becalmed Coalitionists. 


An American publisher has just brought out 
‘‘ Ralph Herne’ by W. H. Hudson, whose first story 
thus posthumously sees the light. It cannot add any- 
thing to Hudson’s reputation, but neither can it damage 
it, as a critic warned him that it would in 1901, when 
indeed it might have done. What it does do is to show 


_us how rapidly Hudson developed as a writer. For 


‘‘ Ralph Herne ’’ was written only just before ‘“‘ The 
Purple Land.’”’ It lacks the leisurely ease and quiet 
distinction of style which characterized that book and 
all Hudson’s later writings. To many people, however, 
‘Ralph Herne ”’ will be interesting not because of 
Hudson, but because it is printed by the greatest printer 
of modern times, Bruce Rogers. In fact, ‘‘ Ralph 
Herne ”’ marks an epoch in the history of fine printing, 
the final defeat of hand-set type. Bruce Rogers has used 
ordinary Caslon Old Face type and the Monotype 


JORDAN 


By NORMAN 


We often walk past that decrepit castle of Jordan. 
Situated on the hill above Bludesch, it is a landmark 
visible from afar, and was never a castle at all, but a pre- 
tentious kind of villa. My mother told me that the 
builder had been a Dutch political refugee, and that the 
red violets growing on the inside of its westerly wall 
were planted by him. Those violets may be found to this 
hour—their leaves, at least ; and you may find white ones 
along the path that leads down eastwards out of the 
orchard here—you could, at least. 

Since then I have learnt a little more, but not 
nearly enough, about this strange-looking ruin. There 
used to be a small, two-roomed house on the site in olden 
days; this was bought, and converted into a splendid 
palace—splendidum exstruxit palatium—by Georg Lud- 
wig von Lindenspeur, who lived there till his death in 
1673. The plan of the building is as regular as can be, 





* Previous articles by Mr. Norman Douglas appeared in Tu 
NATION AND THB ATHENEZUM for June Wth, July 2ist, and August 4th. 


process to print a book on machine-made paper which is 
superior to anything produced by the most medizvalist 
disciples of William Morris. The artist and the machine 
triumph over the craftsman. 


THERE must be many people for whom the return 
of the water-fowl to St. James’s Park is by far the 
most important event of the week. So long as the lake 
was dry, or tenantless, we could never quite forget the 
long array of huts that sprang up during the war and 
took so long to disappear. There was something about 
those huts that made them a symbol of subjection and 
discomfort. They reminded us of the time when Depart- 
ments had only to ask and none dared refuse; when all 
our pleasures, and whims, and liberties had to be sacri- 
ficed to the one hateful necessity of winning the war— 
and we could not even deny the necessity. Now the last 
trace of the officials has vanished, and the park becomes 
once more a place for children and nursemaids, for tired 
clerks to rest during the luncheon hour, and for those 
of us who care for it to enjoy the prettiest view in 
London. It is a sign that the war and its consequences 
shall not obliterate for ever the kindly, leisurely 
simplicity which is the best thing in English life. 


THE next thing to go will, we hope, be the Barriers 
of Downing Street. It is not seemly that the Govern- 
ment of the most orderly and patient people in the world 
should display fear of the populace. It is not seemly, 
and it is not safe. Mr. Chesterton has written of people 
with an irrepressible tendency to get themselves 
assassinated, and the surest sign of this destiny is 
a tendency to unnecessary precautions. Bombs are very 
rarely thrown at the British Royal Family just because 
there is little sign of its ever entering their heads that 
anyone would want to throw bombs at them. All the 
precautions of the Tsarist régime never gave a similar 
security. The London policeman is implicitly obeyed 
because he is known to be unarmed. Obvious nervous- 
ness is always an incitement to violence, and the barriers 
in Downing Street, while inadequate to cope with a 
revolution, are very likely to excite a riot. We know. 
this is true because of the desire to riot which we our- 
selves experience when we pass them. 

Omicron. 


CASTLE* 
DOUGLAS. 


and thoroughly uninteresting ; it has an artificial terrace 
in front, supported on massive substructures. The place 
continued to remain in good state till 1843 when it 
changed hands, and the new proprietor, having no use for 
it, took off the roof and carried away everything else 
that served his purposes. Who Lindenspeur was, I can- 
not say; the name does not sound altogether German 
or Austrian, and is unknown to me. He it was, I 
imagine, who, for his own convenience or that of his 
visitors, built or enlarged the path that leads up, some 
few hundred yards to the east of the ruin, from the 
driving-road in the valley below; this path, then broad 
enough for a carriage, with sustaining walls on both 
sides, has now grown quite narrow from disuse. He also 
founded a charity for several villages which exists to this 
day. The yearly income, for our particular one, is 
twenty-two florins; before the war, one might have 
helped a few poor people with this sum. Who is going 
to pick it up nowadays? 
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Such is the history of the ‘‘ Jordanschloss."’ 1 
should like to learn more about the mysterious Linden- 
speur; where he came from, and what induced him to 
settle in these outlandish regions and there to live to the 
day of his death. I have heard of no one else doing such 
a thing in the seventeenth century. He may well have 
been a refugee of some kind; a recluse, an original, in 
any case, and a wealthy one. So Jordan has been a ruin 
only for the last eighty years. One would never think 
so; for it already wears a hopelessly decayed look, as if 
it had been abandoned for a couple of centuries at least. 
That is because it lacks the solid masonry of our feudal 
remains. It crumbles away all the time, and I suspect 
that the farmhouse near at hand has been built with its 
stones. 

We had a good look at Jordan yesterday afternoon, 
and agreed that it was an uncommonly transparent 
fabric. “The old gentleman must have been fond of 
windows,” observed Mr. R. True! There are more open 
spaces than stones in its ostentatious front; a row of 
eleven windows, all exactly alike, and young trees are 
sprouting out of them. This is what made Mr. R. 
christen the place “ Chateau aux fenétres.’’ And this 
name, in its turn, gave occasion for a simple question on 
my part, a question that led to a prolonged and painful 
discussion, in the course of which some little light was 
thrown on Mr. R.’s progress in the English language. 
I inquired as I should have done:— 

D.: Now what is the English for “ Le chateau aux 
fenétres ”? 

R.: The castle to the windows. 

D.: Castle to the windows? Try again. I am the 
most patient teacher in the world. And we have the 
whole afternoon before us. So don’t hurry and don’t 
disappoint me. Think! , 

R.: Let me see. . . 
rendered by “ country-house.” 
windows. I know my vocables. 

D.: Your stock of words will pass ; and such praise as 
is due to you for having gotten them by heart should not 
be withheld. But you will never learn English. ‘“ Castle 
to the windows” is treating our language in your usual 
brigandish and baronial fashion; de haut en bas. How 
often have I told you that a language must be courted, 
like a lover! 

R.: Never learn English? Are you serious? If so, 
allow me to say that I have already learnt more than 
enough to pass my examination. I know my vocables, as 
you yourself admit. I am also acquiring a little more 
polish, which I confess may still be needful. And latterly 
—how I have learnt to converse! 

D.: Yes; how! This is most discouraging, after all 
my efforts. Castle to the windows—good God! It might 
drive a less optimistic tutor crazy. Let us sit down on 
this stone for a moment, and I will tell you something 
that has just occurred to me. There was once a Greek 
poet and grammarian called Palladas, who was 
favoured, like myself, with promising pupils of your 
style; who was a teacher, I mean, and nearly committed 
suicide in consequence—— 

R.: They never do it, those fellows, although one 
wishes they would. It is the pupils who sometimes kill 
themselves. Your Pylades is probably alive to this day. 
Well? 

D.: Well, during one of his fits of depression at their 
extraordinary intelligence he wrote a little couplet, which 
still exists to prove the depth of his despair. Believe me, 
I can sympathize just now with the unhappy Palladas. 


. “ Chateau ’’ may sometimes be 
The country-house to the 


The castle to the windows. . . . Would you like to 
translate his two short lines? They are very easy. And 
then you will understand the state of my feelings. 

R.: Not if you write in Greek. Put them into 
French and I will translate anything you please. Here 
is a scrap of paper. 

D.: . .. There now! Go ahead. No, no, no. I 
must have it in writing. You are too slippery, viva voce. 
And please try to do it carefully, for a change. 

R.: Voila! ... . Z was ramble nude to the earth, and 
I will ramble nude underneath her. And why I dredge 
in vain, viewing the nude finish? So that is the state of 
your feelings. You seem to have forgotten to put your 
clothes on, 

D.: I was ramble nude—— 

R.: You may say ‘“‘ stroll ’’ instead of ‘‘ ramble ’’ ; 
Iam not particular! Or “‘ saunter.’’ All these are better 
words than ‘‘ walk ’’ or ‘‘ promenade ’’ ; they are more 
adapted for poetic uses. That is why I chose ‘‘ dredge ”’ 
instead of ‘‘ labour ’’; it sounds less common. You see 
what comes of knowing one’s vocables. 

D.: Drudge; not dredge. I was ramble nude. This 
is appalling. I mean to preserve that document as a 
piece justificative. There may be some trouble, you know, 
about the way you have spent your time out here. Ramble 
nude—God Almighty! Why, the poet means to say that 
he walked, that he was born, naked into this world ; don’t 
you see? 

R.: Ca se peut bien. In that case he was perhaps not 
the first. There is nothing very original in baby-poets 
being born naked. Now if he had worn a felt hat on that 
occasion 

D.: This is hardly the moment, is it? Your English, 
I must insist on telling you, leaves a great deal to he 
desired. And I should like to ask: what are we going to 
do about it? 

R.: If the baby-poet had suddenly come to light 
wearing that London hat of yours . . . ah, the doctor’s 
ex planations—— ! 

D.: Laugh away. There will be a nude finish. You 
will never pass the test. 

R.: And why not? Only a camel would bother to 
learn all those useless idioms, I was always first in our 
English class at college. I knew more than the profs. 
and they were high-class people. 

D.: Was you ramble nude there ? 

R.: Allons ; just a little more polish . . 
The horrified sage-femme ... her face. . 
Oe ss > 





. ah, ah! 
. ah, ah, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LEGALITY OF THE RUHR OCCUPATION. 

Srr,—I beg leave to make a small correction in the article 
by me which you published under the above heading. I omitted 
to refer therein to an amendment which has been introduced 
into the Treaty making provision for what is to happen when 
there is a failure of unanimity on the Reparation Commission 
on a point of interpretation of the Treaty. - I failed to men- 
tion this amendment because I was not: aware of it,—it is 
not included in the text of the Treaty currently issued by the 
Stationery Office,—and has only come to light in the “ Report 
on the Work of the Reparation Commission” published last 
week. 

As the result of a deadlock in January, 1920, on a point 
of interpretation, advantage was taken of § 22 of Annex IT. 
of the Reparation Section (by which the Governments repre- 
sented on the Commission can amend this Annex by unani- 
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mous decision) to add the following §13 (bis) to the 
Annex :— 


“In case of differences of opinion between the Delegates 
on the interpretation of the stipulations of this part of the 
present Treaty, the question will be submitted by the unani- 
mous agreement of the Delegates to arbitration. The Arbi- 
trator will be selected unanimously by all the Delegates, or 
in default of unanimity will be nominated by the Council 
of the League of Nations. The finding of the Arbitrator will 
be binding on all the interested parties.” 

‘The phrase “ will be submitted by the unanimous agree- 
ment” is oddly drafted, and the force of “ unanimous” is 
not clear. Probably France will argue that, failing unani- 
mity, there is no compulsion to arbitrate. Yet this is not 
consistent with “will be submitted.” 

At any rate, the position seems to be that a dispute 
about interpretation between the Governments must go to 
arbitration under the Covenant, and a dispute between the 
Reparation Delegates must either go to arbitration under the 
above clause, or result, once more, in a deadlock which 
inhibits the Reparation Commission from action,—which is 
the position I assumed in my article; so that in any case it 
all comes to the same thiag. In the case of a dispute about 
interpretation, France is compelled to go to arbitration 
before she can act.—Yours, &c., 

J. M. Keynes. 

August 22nd, 1923. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND THE RUHR. 

Sir,—Your contributor “Omicron” objects to Lord 
Birkenhead’s statement that France was “encouraged with 
professions of goodwill to go into the Ruhr, and is now ordered 
out at a moment when she cannot leave without national 
humiliation.” He goes on to say that it is monstrous to 
say that Mr. Bonar Law encouraged the invasion of the Ruhr. 
Lord Birkenhead’s charge is that the French were 
encouraged, not by Mr. Bonar Law, but by the Government. 
It is, therefore, of interest to recall, in the light of Lord 
Birkenhead’s charge and of subsequent events, the public 
utterance of at least one responsible member of the Govern- 
ment at the time when the French first entered the Ruhr. 
On January 10th last, the German Government, having 
decided on non-co-operation, withdrew the administration of 
the Ruhr Coal Syndicate to Hamburg, and subsequently 
broke off relations with France on the ground that the 
contemplated invasion of the Ruhr was not legal. It is 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the Government had 
contemplated this aspect of the matter at that time. On 
the following day the French and Belgian tioops entered Essen 
and other towns. Two days later, on January 13th, the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Ronald McNeill, 
addressed the annual meeting of the Conservative Associa- 
tion at Canterbury. The following extracts from his speech 
are taken from the report which appeared in the “Times ”’ 
on January 15th :— 


‘Our friendly dispute with the French is not, as some 
people seem to think, that they wanted to take what they 
call pledges from Germany and that we objected to taking 
pledges. We do not object to taking pledges if we could 
take them without further destruction of German credit. 

‘One or two newspapers, and some correspondents of 
newspapers, have showr an extraordinary misconception of 
the plan proposed by our Prime Minister in Paris the other 
day. They seem to think that Mr. Bonar Law wants to let 
the Germans off easily; that he has some squeamish objec- 
tion to taking military action to make them pay what they 
owe us; that he is deluded enough to trust German promises, 
and so forth. They say, quite truly no doubt, that Germany 
will never pay a penny more than she is compelled to, and 
that the only thing to do is to take her by the throat at 
once and empty her pockets. .. . 

‘‘The whole disagreement is simply one as to the best 
method of attaining our common end. But all the talk in 
German newspapers about the injustice, violence, and 
brutality of the French procedure is moonshine. Germans 
are the last people in the world who can afford to speak of 
injustice or brutality, after the way they stripped, robbed, 
and wantonly wrecked Northern France; and it would be 
well for them to remember the way they themselves exacted 
the indemnity from France in 1871. If it were possible for 
France now to recover by the same methods a tenth part of 
what Germany owes her and us, there would be no sort of 
injustice in her doing so. 

“Tt is not because we think it wrong in itself that we 
dissent from the French policy, but because we are con- 
vinced it will defeat its own purpose. But let no one suppose 
that it will give us any gratification to see ourselves proved 


right in this conviction. If by any extraordinary chance, 

contrary to the anticipation of all the best judges of such 

matters in Europe and America, the French occupation of the 

Ruhr were to prove successful in producing really sub- 

stantial Reparations from Germany without involving more 

than countervailing economic evils, none would be more 
pleased than ourselves.’’ 

This is not the language of an irresponsible person, but 
of a member of the Government, holding an office which 
lends to his words peculiar significance as reflecting their 
views. Who could speak with better authority than the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs addressing a meeting of 
the supporters of the Government? Were the French, or 
anyone else, likely to suppose that our “friendly dispute” 
was, in fact, a vital divergence of opinion as to whether a con- 
templated course of action was or was not legal within the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles? At that very moment the 
Government must have been entertaining grave doubts as 
to the legality of the Ruhr invasion, if they had not, indeed, 
already formed the view that it was not in accordance with 
the Treaty. And yet “it is not because we think it wrong 
in itself that we dissent from the French policy .. .”! Who 
would guess that they in fact thought, or were on the point 
of thinking, that the French policy was illegal? There is 
nothing in this speech to suggest that there was any differ- 
ence of opinion whatever as to the legality of the French 
action, or that the British Government entertained any 
objections other than objections on the ground of policy to 
such action. The whole tone of the speech suggests pre- 
cisely the opposite. Is it really “ monstrous” to say that 
the French were encouraged when they were told by the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs that if the Ruhr inva- 
sion was successful “none would be more pleased than 
ourselves ’’? 

The Government may well have hesitated before 
expressing publicly their view that the French action was 
not in accordance with the Treaty. Had this been the atti- 
tude which they adopted, no one would have blamed them. 
Opinions may differ as to what would have been the effect 
of a candid expression of disapproval by Great Britain last 
January. But even those critics of the Government who had 
for months advocated the course which has now been tardily 
adopted would not have complained of reticence in such a 
matter in such circumstances. There is a wide difference, 
however, between reticence and the violent and forceful 
expression, by a responsible Minister, of views which, if 
they were not actually the reverse of those then held by the 
Government, must at least have been widely divergent from 
them. Is it not far more probable that Mr. McNeill’s views 
accurately reflected the attitude of the Government at about 
this time? And if so, is it “monstrous” to say that the 
French were encouraged by such an attitude? Could any- 
thing short of participation have been more encouraging ? 

Nobody has any desire needlessly to embarrass the Govern- 
ment at the present moment. But can any useful purpose 
be served by closing our eyes to the fact that for eight critical 
months this Government never gave any indication that they 
entertained the opinions which they ultimately expressed so 
well in their Note of August llth? On the contrary, all the 
indications which they gave pointed to their holding the 
opposite opinion. Sir John Simon has pointed out how, when 
invited to do so in Parliament, they have repeatedly avoided 
any expression of opinion on the legal issue. If the speech 
of Mr. McNeill from which the above extracts are taken be 
compared with the French Note of July 3th, the line of 
thought, and even of illustration, as, for instance, the refer- 
ence to 1871, will be found to be closely paralleled. Is it 
surprising that the French public, whatever may have been 
known to their Government, should feel resentment and sur- 
prise when they find expressed in our Note of August 11th 
opinions which no utterance or act, other than the bare 
refusal to participate in the Ruhr invasion, which was 
expressly explained on grounds of policy, could have led 
them to suppose to be the views held by the British Govern- 
ment? 

The Entente has decayed, so far, at least, as the public 
is concerned, owing to a mutual failure to appreciate each 
other’s point of view. It is useless for us to take offence at 
the surprise and resentment which the Note of our Govern- 
ment, admirably expressing as it does the views of the 
British people, has occasioned in France. Similarly, it is 
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useless for the French to ignore the uneasiness which their 
light-hearted view upen the repayment of borrowed money 
causes amongst a nation of shopkeepers who have already 
made not a few bad debts, or the effect which their conception 
of the proper function of military force in European post- 
war diplomacy has upon the susceptibilities of a nation which 
at heart loves peace, notwithstanding many highly vocal 
expressions of the contrary opinion. Liberals will assist a 
better understanding by acknowledgiag that the action of 
our Government, even if it seems consistent here, must seem 
very like opportunism in France, thanks to eloquence like 
that of Mr. Ronald McNeill. If the Ruhr enterprise suc- 
ceeds “none will be more pleased than ourselves” ; but if 
it fails, we mount the high horse of international law. That 
is how England’s case has been presented for us. Liberals 
will feel less compunction in recognizing this doleful fact 
than they might have felt had their leaders not advocated 
throughout a more straightforward course which would have 
given rise to no misunderstandings, and consequently no 
grounds for recrimination.—Yours, &c., 
GrorrrEY HuTcHINSON. 
Temple, E.C. 4. 
August 20th, 1923 


THE LEAGUE AND THE RUHR. 

Sir,—In my letter to you of the 11th inst. I directed 
attention to Articles 11, 17, and 19 of the League of Nations 
Covenant in relation to the Ruhr dispute. I passed over, 
as of no immediate bearing in the present temper of inter- 
Allied relations, the fact that the British Government is not 
likely to take action under the Covenant on the plea that it 
is a dispute “likely to lead to a rupture.” I left myself 
open to agree with Mr. Dennis Oakley that, if the British 
Government, for example, sought reference to the League 
under Article 11, its operative effect might turn out to be 
nil. But I took into account other considerations. 

No immediate purpose is served by debating the adult 
difficulties of an instrument which has not yet worked its 
infant blessings ; and it is beside the point now to measure 
the success that is likely to attend any clause of the Covenant. 
What is essential is its operation. “Work it! Since an instru- 
ment like the Covenant can be strengthened only by pro- 
gressive experience of its value and its defects, it is a solid 
argument that resort to it should be had when nations who 
have subscribed to it are involved in a dispute which it 
covers. 

In the first place, there can be no doubt that the 
Covenant covers the Ruhr dispute. Mr. J. M. Keynes, in 
your issue of last week, points this out very effectively, and 
details the steps that could be taken if France refused to 
accept arbitration. 

But, in the second place, the process outlined by Mr. 
Keynes is not the only one; nor is it necessarily conditioned 
by the order in which he states it. Article 17 of the 
Covenant has a significance quite independent of this order. 
The Ruhr dispute—apart from the situation it creates within 
the Entente—is also a dispute between a member of the 
League—France—and a non-member—Germany. By Article 
17 “the State or States not members of the League shall be 
invited to accept the okligations of membership in the League 
for the purpose of euch dispute.” The Council is therefore 
bound, be it unanimous on the point or rot, at least to 
extend such an invitation to Germany. That is a funda- 
mental principle of the Covenant. I should be very surprised 
to hear that the words “shall” and “may,” occurring at 
various places throughout the Covenant, are interchangeable. 
They have a definite importance. If the invitation is accepted 
the Council can recommend, after due inquiry, whatever 
action it deems fit ; and it is open to it to say that the dispute 
lies beyond its province, or that it is covered by the Repara- 
tion section of the Treaty. Then the method outlined by 
Mr. Keynes would apply, as it does automatically on the 
failure of the Reparation Commission to come to a unanimous 
decision ; and the dispute would have to be referred to a 
Court of Arbitration, which would render its award, or to the 
Council, which would make its report. 

But it seems to me superfluous that, on the view 
presented by Mr. Keynes, resort need also be had to 
Article 17, “Disputes with Non-Members.” Viewed as a 
dispute within the Entente as to the interpretation of certain 


clauses in the Treaty, the decision of a Court of Arbitration 
or of the Council that France is in the wrong is final; and 
the “ Sanctions” of Article 16 come into force if she persists 
in her refusal to acquiesce in that decision. Viewed as a 
dispute of general international concern, between a member 
and a non-member, Article 17, as I have shown, applies in 
any case. 

In the third place, assuming that no member of the 
League chooses to exercise its “friendly right” under 
Article 11 before the next meeting of the Assembly, it is very 
relevant to ask, Will the Ruhr dispute be discussed on the 
initiative of any member? With reference to Article 19, the 
question ‘“ What does the Assembly propose to do in Sep- 
tember?” cannot mean anything else. It presupposes full 
powers from a Government to its delegate to raise the matter 
in debate, and to urge the Assembly to some constructive 
effort in the present crisis. If a solution on any of these 
heads is unattainable, then we shall have time enough to 
lament the shortcomings of man, the moralist, not of the 
Covenant, his instrument; and we can as much as we like 
decry the impertinence of framing a Covenant instead of 
first covenanting the framers.—Yours, &c., 

Puitie Burier. 

31, Coram Street, Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

August 21st, 1923. 


BRITISH POLICY ON THE CONTINENT. 

Sir,—As one who has been for some weeks in Central 
Europe, perhaps I may add a word to your plea for more 
decided action on the part of this country. I have spoken to 
hundreds of people of all types, and they all say the same 
thing: “Why does not England do something—how long 
will your country be content to remain an absolute cypher 
in European politics? We are all suffering,” they say, “and 
we look to England for help in the settlement of the Euro- 
pean situation.” All over Switzerland there is loud com- 
plaint of the injury caused to trade by the Ruhr occupation ; 
in Holland the same thing. But the small countries are 
powerless. Hence their indignation at British inactivity. 

With respect to the French and Germans themselves, 
who are primarily concerned, one gets the impression that 
they move in such a heated atmosphere as to make a reason- 
able agreement almost impossible. Very deplorable is the 
education of the young generation in doctrines of hatred 
and revenge, which is now proceeding apace in both 
countries. The hatred of France now growing up in Germany 
is something that needs to be experienced before it can be 
realized—it surpasses anything that Europe has known for 
many generations, and in time will bear an awful fruit. A 
scheme seems to be needed which will guarantee France 
against future danger (which is only too real in view of the 
intensity of German feeling) and at the same time save 
Germany from disintegration and chaos. A settlement of 
the Reparations question through an international body, 
which would also stabilize German finance, is apparently 
what is indicated. But the problem remains: How can 
France be persuaded to adopt such a scheme? If, however, 
a very firm lead were given by this country, in association 
with the other pacific Powers, it would become more and 
more difficult for France to stand aside.—Yours, &c., 

Meyrick Boortu. 
August 10th, 1923. 


SHIPPING LOSSES AND HIGH FREIGHTS. 

Smr,—Most people will probably agree that it was tact- 
less and perhaps illogical to claim for repayment of our 
shipping losses the same priority as reparation of the 
devastated areas. When, however, you say that we received 
a “very adequate compensation” for these losses in the 
freights paid by foreign traders, you are on more question- 
able ground. Admitting that very high freights were obtained 
during and after the war, do you seriously contend that the 
proportion of such freights paid by foreigners was sufficient 
to cover the replacement costs of seven and three-quarter 
million tons of British shipping, together with the value of 
the cargoes sunk in homeward-bound ships? The fact that 
owners and merchants could cover their losses by insurance 
is, of course, irrelevant when you are discussing losses in 
terms of national wealth. 
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It is pertinent to point out that the boom in freights 
occurred before the losses of tonnage became acute, and was 
mainly due to other causes, such as the diversion of shipping 
to naval and military use and the congestion of British and 
Allied ports. From about the middle of 1916 practically the 
whole of the work done for the Allies by British shipping— 
and much of it before that date—was performed either by 
requisitioned vessels or by ships running at limitation rates. 
Even after the Armistice a very large block of tonnage was 
placed at the disposal of the Allies at rates much below 
the current market rates. These are facts which also may 
be remembered.—Yours, &c., 

C. Exnest Fay ye. 


BEER AND TOBACCO TAXES. 

Sm,—In spite of the implication in Mr. Thompson’s 
letter, my suggestion that revenue from beer and tobacco 
should be reduced by 1933 has nothing to do with vote 
catching, but seems to me to be called for by a consideration 
of sound financial principles. The receipts from the alcohol 
and tobacco duties this year will probably be in the neigh- 
bourhood of £200 millions (of which one quarter will be from 
tobacco) out of receipts amounting to nearly £800 millions. 
If these sources of revenue grow with the increasing wealth 
of the nation by 10 per cent. in ten years, we should have a 
total of £220 millions out of a total Budget for 1933 of £680 
millions from these sources. It seems to me unsound to raise 
such a large proportion of total revenue from these par- 
ticular forms of consumption, especially since the alcohol 
taxes are precarious. Indeed, the success of the temperance 
movement, with which I have the greatest sympathy, would 
leave the Chancellor faced with a very aifficult problem in 
devising new forms of taxation. I recognize the force of the 
argument that greater temperance would make the nation 
more efficient, and that therefore the yield of the Income and 
other taxes would rise if ten years hence England became a 
“dry” country. But this increased yield could not pos- 
sibly replace the enormous revenue from the alcohol duties. 
It may sometimes be permissible to employ taxation to pre- 
vent people doing things which are on the whole not very 
socially desirable acts, but it is an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs when one-third of the Budget receipts are of this 
character. Indirect taxation, which must remain an impor- 
tant part of our Budget system, should not be penal, but 
should be based, like direct taxes, in the main on ability to 
pay. We are much too dependent upon these particular 
duties, and my suggestion was made in the hope that by 
degrees we may disencumber ourselves from the social and 
financial dangers which are inherent in such a situation. 

The arguments for my proposal will be set out more 
fully in the full text of my address, which I hope will be 
published with other of the Summer School addresses in two 
or three weeks’ time.—Yours, &c., 

W. T. Layton. 


THE AIRSHIP SERVICE TO INDIA. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to offer one or two comments on 
the paragraph in your issue of August 4th on the proposed 
subsidy of an airship service to India? 

As one who for the last ten years (ever since, in the years 
immediately preceding the war, I was partly responsible for 
the direction of the Air Department at the Admiralty) has 
urged the importance of the experimental side of aeronautics 
and the need of fostering help on the part of the State, if 
flying is to progress and take the place in the coming civili- 
zation which, in my opinion, it might take, I naturally wel- 
come any indication that the Government are at last pre- 
pared to support what has all these years been the view of 
an unpopular minority. . 

Nevertheless, I greatly doubt-whether the country is 
best served by the scheme which has been adopted. 

I think that, if money is to be spent on air routes, at 
least as much should be devoted to developing aeroplane 
services employing types of aircraft which have already been 
well tested in many climates, as is given to airships, which are 
at present admittedly in a very experimental stage. I am 
convinced that the country would be better served, and that 
more immediate and efficient results would be obtained, 
from a subsidy to heavier-than-air craft. 


I believe that it is possible to organize at once, without 
the need for any experimental period such as the airships 
scheme necessitates, an aeroplane route to India, or even 
further. 

As I suggested in a paper I read to the International Air 
Congress held in London last month, I should like to see 
three aeroplane routes, and I think three companies (instead 
of one monopoly company), viz. :— 

(a) To the East: A trans-European route to India and 
Australia, with branches to Egypt and linking up with trans- 
Siberian routes to the North. 

(b) To the South: Down the African continent. 

(c) To the West across the Atlantic: In the first stage 
consisting of aircraft-carrying liners. The aeroplanes would 
fly off the vessels about 200 or more miles from the port, and 
so save a day in the trans-Atlantic passage. As the capa- 
bilities of aircraft increased, this flight would be increased. 
This, in my view, is the businesslike way of tackling the 
trans-Atlantic problem. 

The development of air routes will, I hope, do much 
towards bringing the nations of the world together in the 
same way that, in the past, improvements in national com- 
munications and transport gradually eliminated clannish 
exclusiveness and tribal hostility. 

May not air traffic be an important factor in breaking 
down barriers and thus bringing to reality what is, I fear, 
little more than a pious hope in the minds of many sup- 
porters of the League of Nations? 

But to try to use the airship seems, to me, to be putting 
off to a remote to-morrow what might be done with the 
aeroplane to-day.—Yours, &c., 


Crecit L’Estrance Matone. 


“POPULATION AND ITS RESTRICTION.” 
Sir,—In his rightly eulogistic review of Mr. Harold 
Wright’s book, “ Population,” in your issue of the 4th inst., 
Mr. A. M. Carr-Saunders annoyingly says :— 

“It is now obvious that Malthus did not show why the 
additional mouth cannot always produce the same average 
amount of food as the pairs of hands already at work. In 
other words, the famous argument founded on the different 
ratios of increase of food and population hag fallen to the 
ground. .. It should be recognized at the outset that the 
ratios have long been dead and buried.”’ 

Malthus, as Mr. Wright indicates, was not unconscious 
of the principle of diminishing returns; but even if he did 
not “show” why the additional mouth cannot always pro- 
duce the same average amount of food as the pairs of hands 
already at work, it surely does not follow that “ the famous 
argument founded on the different ratios of increase of food 
and population has fallen to the ground.” The ratios may 
have been sound even if Malthus did not happen to “ show ” 
that they were. Again, Malthus’s famous argument was not 
“founded on,” but merely illustrated by, the ratios. He 
said: “That we may be the better able to compare the 
increase of population and food, let us make a supposition, 
which, without pretending to accuracy, is clearly more 
favourable to the power of production in the earth than any 
experience we have had of its qualities will warrant.” 

Lastly, it is misleading to say that “the ratios have 
long been dead and buried ” when there still are sociologists 
who uphold them. It is undeniable that, if food were 
abundant and contraception unknown, population would 
double at least every twenty-five years, as it had done in 
America. Malthus next considered the highest possible rate 
at which the production of food could be increased every 
twenty-five years in this island and in the world. To sim- 
plify and strengthen his argument, he made the supposition 
that ‘‘ the produce could be increased every twenty-five years 
by a quantity equal to what it at present produces,” 7.e., in 
the ratio of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., and said that “the most 
enthusiastic speculator cannot suppose a greater increase 
than this.” Mr. Carr-Saunders must be aware that the food 
production of the old countries and of the world has not been 
increased at anything like so fast a rate as this, and it would 
be most interesting and useful to hear if there are any agri- 
cultural authorities to-day who would admit the possibility 
of exceeding it.—Yours, Xc., 

B. Dunuop, M.B. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 


In Blackie’s English School Texts, edited by Dr. Rouse, 
there has been recently published William Cobbett’s 
‘* Rural Rides ’’ (Blackie, 1s.), and the Clarendon Press 
has published ‘‘ Cobbett,’’ a book of selections which 
also includes Hazlitt’s essay and notes by Mr. A. M. D. 
Hughes (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.). I hope 
this means that there is a revival in the appreciation 
of Cobbett. Nations, like individuals, are more often 
proud of their bad than of their good qualities, and, on 
this account, one may not feel altogether comfortable 
as to the spirit in which Cobbett will be taught and learnt 
in schools. He had all the vices as well as all the virtues 
of the typical John Bull, and in some schools, and by 
some schoolmasters, I can imagine the vices being taken 
for virtues and the virtues themselves being overlooked. 
Nevertheless, the good things in him are so many and 
so good that it seems absurd to feel anything but 
pleasure at boys and girls being brought up on the 
‘‘ Rural Rides ”’ instead of Smiles or Mrs. Hemans. 
* * * 

First among Cobbett’s virtues I place his English 
style. I cannot imagine any English prose more sult- 
able to be given as a pattern and model to the ordinary 
man and woman. If England ever becomes a civilized 
country, 90 per cent. of the population will write like 
William Cobbett. His English is plain, absolutely 
unaffected, vigorous and supple, beautiful. He knows 
instinctively not only exactly what he wants to say, but 
also the words which will most naturally and harmoni- 
ously express his meaning. I get something of the same 
kind of pleasure in watching the way in which his words 
clothe his thoughts as I do in watching the satiny coat 
of a race-horse ripple over the muscles as he walks. In 
each case the ‘“‘ fit’’ is so perfect and so natural. 
Cobbett’s style is extraordinarily English. There are, 
of course, far greater English prose-writers than he is, 
but no one, I believe, has ever written sentences which 
are more perfectly in keeping with the peculiar genius 
of the English language. (It is because this faculty is 
natural and unconscious in him that I say that in an 
English utopia we ordinary persons would all write like 
Cobbett.) When you read a paragraph of Cobbett, all 
you can say is: ‘‘ Well, that simply w English ’’ ; you 
cannot say the same of Sir Thomas Browne or of Milton 
or of many far less Latinized prose-writers. 


*” ~ * 


Consett seems to me to get into his sentences some- 
thing of the atmosphere of the English country and the 
English climate as well as of the English language and 
the English character. This is true of all his writings, 
even of his tedious, bullying, blustering political abuse, 
but it is what gives a peculiar quality and charm to his 
descriptions of English country and so to his ‘‘ Rural 
Rides.’’ What could be simpler or apparently more easy 
to write than the following passages, yet how many 
people could ride out on a January morning from 
Kensington and return with this in their note-books ?— 

‘‘ However, man was not the maker of the land; 
and, as to human happiness, I am of opinion that as 
much, and even more, falls to the lot of the leather- 
legged chaps that live in and rove about amongst those 
clays and woods as to the more regularly disciplined 
labourers of the rich and prime parts of England. As 

‘God has made the back to the burthen,’ so the clay 


and coppice people make the dress to the stubs and 
bushes. Under the sole of the shoe is iron; from the 
sole six inches upwards is a highlow; then comes a pair 
of leather breeches; then comes a stout doublet; over 
this comes a smock-frock; and the wearer sets brush 
and stubs and thorns and mire at defiance. I have 
always observed that woodland and forest labourers are 
best off in the main. The coppices give them pleasant 
and profitable work in winter. If they have not so 
great a corn-harvest, they have a three weeks’ harvest 
in April or May ; that is to say, in the season of barking, 
which in Hampshire is called stripping, and in Sussex 
flaying, which employs women and children as well as 
ee 


‘“‘ Even in winter the coppices are beautiful to the 
eye, while they comfort the mind with the idea of 
shelter and warmth. In spring they change their hue 
from day to day during two whole months, which is 
about the time from the first appearance of the delicate 
leaves of the birch to the full expansion of those of 
the ash ; and even before the leaves come at all to inter- 
cept the view, what in the vegetable creation is so 
delightful to behold as the bed of a coppice bespangled 
with primroses and bluebells? The opening of the 
birch leaves is the signal for the pheasant to begin to 
crow, for the blackbird to whistle, and the thrush to 
sing ; and just when the oak-buds begin to look reddish, 
and not a day before, the whole tribe of finches burst 
forth in songs from every bough, while the lark, imitat- 
ing them all, carries the joyous sounds to the sky.” 

# . * 

CosBetT is as English in his thoughts as he is in 
his style. But at this point it is impossible to speak 
of the virtues without also mentioning the vices. He 
belongs to the same breed as Dr. Johnson. His opinions 
were nearly always prejudices, often grotesque 
prejudices, and yet, even when most grotesque, always 
springing, in a peculiarly English way, from a subsoil 
of native ‘‘ common-sense.’” When Cobbett writes that 
the trade of shoemaker ‘‘ numbers more men of sense 
and of public spirit than any other in the kingdom,” I 
feel a little glow of smiling pleasure, just as I do when 
Dr. Johnson remarks that all foreigners are fools. Each 
of these beliefs is a prejudice which I personally do not 
happen to share, yet I cannot but recognize that each 
has its roots just touching that deep subsoil of British 
common-sense. It is impossible not to feel affection for 
a man who holds Cobbett’s view of shoemakers or 
Dr. Johnson’s view of foreigners. And when one 
happens to share Cobbett’s prejudices, as, for instance, 
his hatred of sham Gothic arches or fig-trees or paper 
money or war, then the blunt, honest vigour with which 
he expresses them is very refreshing. Even when he is 
wrong—and nine times out of ten he is hopelessly, 
incredibly wrong—you always see, as in the case of 
Dr. Johnson’s wrong-headednesses, what is at the root’ 
of them, and feel a certain sympathy with it. But— 
and now I come to the faults and vices of Cobbett, and 
I am glad that I have left myself so little space that I 
cannot really deal with them. After all, it is hardly 
necessary to do so, for they are very clearly and ably 
dissected by Hazlitt in his essay. The worst of Cobbett 
is that he always has someone and something which he 
wants to abuse and beat and bully. He must always 
have a prejudice against something or someone. And 
he cannot leave this butt for his contempt or abuse 
alone. He drags it in again and again to spoil his 
sentence or his paragraph and to weary his reader. But 
all that is in Hazlitt. 


LEONARD Woo r. 
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REVIEWS 


LITERATURE AND THE SCHOOLS. 


On the Art of Writing. — Studies in Literature. By Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. Pocket Editions. (Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. each.) 


Tue worst sneer which an Oxford don used to be able to 
bring against Cambridge was that she took “Q” seriously. 
If the popular conception of a University is of a place for 
the education of the young, it is as well to remember that 
that is not how the Universities regard themselves: but 
rather as repositories of learning, where the undergraduate 
(except such as is being trained to be a scholar) is an inter- 
loper. Whether they are fully justifiable on that ground is 
another question: but, at least, it can fairly be argued that 
much of the learning there preserved would indeed perish, 
if it were not heavily endowed: for as the solid matter of 
commerce easily degenerates into the unreal speculation of 
a stock exchange, so such a repository is inclined to become 
a sort of scholastic Bourse, where the value of various fan- 
tastic knowledges is manipulated by expert brokers: where 
one man makes a corner in Old High Gothic case-endings, or 
the nuptial habits of spiders—until another knocks the 
bottom out of his stock by proving that Old High Gothic had 
only case-beginnings, or that spiders propagate by telegenesis. 

But, at any rate, such a conception of the function of a 
University is a salutary one for the imperious undergraduate : 
indeed, the present fashionable tyranny of the young is a 
silly, ad infinitum sort of tyranny: for, however young one 
may be, there is always someone younger. Nevertheless, the 
educational aspect of a University is one that cannot wholly 
be neglected: and the present tussle over the new-fangled 
English Schools both at Oxford and Cambridgo is between 
those who would make them a playground for little editors 
and philologists, and those who would make them educa- 
tional. Which is the more difficult task hardly needs 
emphasis—nor which has most adherents among the dons. 
It is “Q’s” crime (apart from a certain inaccuracy intensi- 
fied by a tendency to sensationalism, to wearing too often the 
air of an Expectant Mountain) that in his inaugural lectures 
he advised the British nation to stick to the composition of 
works of literature, and to leave the editing of them to other 
nations. 

This must not be taken too seriously, for all the flutter 
such ping-shells cause in academies. Of his average pupil 
naturally he expects no more than the writing of disciplined 
English: and his hints on composition are sensible. But 
they are hardly superior to those in Townshend Warner’s 
“On the Writing of English” (which was intended for school- 
boys), from which they seem to derive: if, indeed, they are 
as adequate. They are hardly sufficient to bring about that 
millennium of intelligible writing which he hopes for: while 
the example of his own lectures is frequently rhetorical and 
long-winded. But on that very difficult question the educa- 
tion of the creative artist, he does not seem to have any 
particular views to enunciate. One presumes that he would 
confine himself to teaching him also to write disciplined 
English. This silence is all very well, for he is a rare 
bird: but a professor cannot be absolutely confident of 
reaching the term of his office without encountering one. 
How would Sir Arthur deal with him? Sir Walter Raleigh, 
at Oxford, cut the difficulty by repeatedly reminding his 
pupils that Final Schools and the Day of Judgment were two 
examinations, not one. But then, as his pupils were fond 
of asserting, “Raleigh was a prince!” For certainly that 
was not a doctrine dear to the common don. If Muhammad 
will not or cannot go to the mountain, let them agree to 
remain apart. So apart they agreed to remain: for I am 
not aware that any of the dozen Oxford undergraduates of 
the last ten years who have since achieved any sort of reputa- 
tion as writers (with one exception) distinguished themselves 
very notably in their Final Schools. That is not to say that 
the course they took was wasted on them; probably it was 
only that they chose to study with a view to the second of 
those examinations, not the first. For one cannot avoid the 
conclusion that, if the undergraduate who does not intend to 
follow the profession of a scholar is to extract from his 
University the fullest education he can, the best suited to 


his wants and purposes, he is bound to steal time from his 
academic course: that if he is to find time to practise the 
Symposium, he must spend a little less time collating its 
texts. 

The present antipathy between education and study is 
the fruit of much misunderstanding: if people were readier 
to recognize that examinations test study, not education, it 
would be easier to give each its due, neither need tyrannize 
over the other—for as things are now, if the University no 
longer sends her poets down, at least she tries to make them 
learn the pronunciation of Indo-Germanic: and, if the poet 
does not cut his tutor altogether, at least his weekly essay, 
thrown together in half an hour with a specious air of 
weighed judgment upon books he has probably not read, is 
of little use but to fit him for a journalistic critic. But, 
nevertheless, the advantages he can extract from his Univer- 
sity are invaluable: his course gives him occasion to read a 
number of excellent authors who otherwise (with his probable 
upbringing in a large Philistine family) might never have 
come his way for years: it accidentally teaches him the 
history of the language—a subject which Professor Wilde, 
with his phonetics and philologics, does not touch, but which 
is concerned with the varying shades and implications which 
words have borne from age to age: and it throws him in daily 
contact with his kind. This last is probably the most impor- 
tant of all: for at the University alone, nowadays, is the 
value of endless conversation properly appreciated: 4 
Socratic dialogue is an excellent thing, even if the course cf 
Nature compels one to omit Socrates—or to supply his place 
with one of those literary lions that can frequently be 
imported for an evening. 

All this has wandered rather far from the text, which 
was a couple of reprints of “Q’s” lectures: but when it 
comes to writing about reprints of writings about writings, 
surely a line should be drawn. 

Ricuarp Hugues. 


PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA, 


Thirty Years of Psychical Research. By Prof. CHARLES 
Ricnet. Translated from the French by STANLEY DE 
BrRATH. (Collins. 25s.) 


The “Controls” of Stainton Moses (‘‘M.A. Oxon.”). By 
A. W. TrReTHEwy. (Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is no Continental student of psychical research better 
qualified to write comprehensively on the subject than Prof. 
Richet, whose recent book deserves to rank little below the 
classic works of Gurney, Myers, and Podmore. The 
phenomena under discussion may be classified as physical, 
such as movements of objects without apparent contact, 
and mental or psychological, such as telepathy. Prof. Richet 
prefers to call them “ objective” and “subjective,” not a 
very happy choice of words, as “subjectivity” in ordinary 
use implies an inferior degree of truth and reality, and in 
point of fact the mental phenomena are much better authen- 
ticated than the physical. Copious instances of each class 
are summarized and arranged with great lucidity. 

The first and larger portion of the book is devoted to 
mental phenomena—telepathy, clairvoyance, premonitions, 
the use of the divining rod. To explain these M. Richet 
postulates ‘‘a faculty of cognition that differs from the 
normal sensorial faculties,” which he calls “ cryptesthesia.” 
Whether the evidence for any form of cryptesthesia, other 
than telepathy, is as strong as M. Richet suggests may 
be doubted. He denies, on a priori grounds of dubious 
validity, the possibility of any communication between the 
dead and the living, and to maintain this position in face 
of the evidence, he is forced to attribute to the living human 
mind the widest conceivable powers of perceiving all facts, 
past, present, and future, regardless of any limitations of 
time and space. 

But even by inflating cryptesthesia to the bursting point, 
the spiritistic case is not wholly disposed of. There remains 
the curious problem of “ cross-correspondences,” the essence 
of which is that an idea or message is transmitted to two or 
more automatists; each receives part, and the meaning of 
the whole can only be understood when the parts are brought 
together. This introduces quite a new element, that of 
desiqn, and raises the difficult question, Whose design? 
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No criticism of the spiritistic hypothesis, or, indeed, of 
the mental phenomena of psychical research, can be con- 
sidered in any way adequate which does not go into this 
question thoroughly. In a book of over 600 pages M. 
Richet devotes to it less than four, and even this scanty 
allowance is not utilized to the best advantage. The prob- 
lem is nowhere stated in such a form as to be intelligible 
to a reader not already conversant with the subject, and 
two out of the four pages are taken up with the discussion 
of cases of experimental telepathy, which are altogether 
beside the point. Obviously, M. Richet has not even 
begun to appreciate the nature of this particular problem, 
although no branch of psychical research has in recent times 
been subjected to more careful investigation and more 
searching criticism. 

The dogmatic incredulity, from which M. Richet is 
not entirely free, infuriates him when adopted by other 
scientists with regard to the physical phenomena to which 
the later part of his book is devoted. But the believers in 
physical phenomena are themselves largely to blame. Their 
case would carry more conviction if they would only state 
the other side more candidly. As it is, Prof. Richet very 
gravely understates the evidence tending to show that prac- 
tically all physical phenomena are explicable by fraud, con- 
scious or unconscious, on the part of the medium. Nearly 
every one of the mediums on whose phenomena he relies 
has at one time or another confessed fraud, or been sus- 
pected of fraud on reasonable grounds by observers of equal 
competence with himself. 

When, for instance, M. Richet tells us that a Mr. 
Volckmann seized the famous phantom “ Katie King,” cry- 
ing, “ It is the medium,” and thereupon, according to other 
observers, “Katie lost her arms and legs; she escaped from 
Mr. Volckmann, slipping from his grasp and leaving no 
trace,” we might have been told that Mr. Volckmann’s own 
account was that he found himself grasping a solid and 
strongly reluctant wrist, and held on until forced to let go by 
the combined struggles of the “spirit form” and two of 
the other sitters. When he discusses the nature of Miss 
Goligher’s ectoplasmic cantilever, he might usefully have 
added that it left an impression.on plastic material exactly 
reproducing the pattern of Miss Goligher’s stocking. It is 
impressive to be told that Linda Gazzera produced ectoplasm 
from the top of her head, M. Richet keeping firm hold of 
her right hand and satisfying himself “ some thirty or forty 
times by touch that M. de Fontenay was firmly holding her 
left hand” ; but, unfortunately, the photograph reproduced 
on p. 433 shows that when the exposure was made her left 
hand was not, in any ordinary sense of the word, being 
“held” at all. Incidentally, the photograph is dated 
“19 Avril, 1909,” although immediately below the date of 
the sitting is given as April 19th, 1905. 

The translation, as a whole, reads well, but there are an 
irritating number of small blunders. Almost every Greek 
word quoted in the book is misspelt. Myers’s “ Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death,” the most 
important book in all psychic literature, is called “The 
Human Personality and its Survival to Bodily Death,” and 
there are other mistakes such as a careful translator can 
easily avoid. 

Stainton Moses was in some ways the most remarkable 
medium of all times, and any further light that can be 
thrown on him is welcome. He was equally famous for the 
production of mental and physical phenomena, and in edu- 
cation, intelligence, and character was on a much higher 
level than most “ physical” mediums. He claimed to be 
controlled by a band of spirits who had lived on earth at 
various times from the dawn of history to his own day. The 
principal spirits habitually signed their communications by 
Latin titles—Imperator, Rector, Prudens, &c.—and the 
names they bore on earth, as revealed to Stainton Moses, are 
now, for the first time, made public. They include Minor 
Prophets, Fathers of the Church, Greek, Latin, and Oriental 
philosophers. 

Mr. Trethewy has with great care checked their auto- 
biographical statements, as far as can be done, and shows 
that they are in the main accurate, and disclose facts which 
were probably outside the medium’s conscious knowledge. 
From the supernormal character of Moses’ phenomena, he 
argues that the controls were not mere dramatizations of 
Moses’ subliminal consciousness, but that their statements as 
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to their identity should be accepted. The trouble is that the 
famous medium Mrs. Piper, who undoubtedly possessed 
supernormal powers, also claimed to be controlled by 
Imperator, Rector, and other leaders of the band, and attri- 
buted entirely different identities to them. One, at least, 
of Moses’ controls, ‘Little Dicky,” bears a suspicious 
resemblance to the mischievous infantile personalities, such 
as Sally Beauchamp and Doris Fischer’s “Margaret,” so 
often to be met with in cases of pathological dissociation. 
While we are not convinced that Mr. Trethewy has proved 
his main contention, we welcome his interesting contribu- 
tion to an important subject. 
HELEN DE G. Satter. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 


Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious. By D. H. LAWRENCE. 
(Secker. 5s.) 


Just as there are seven stars in the sky and seven wonders 
of the world, so, Mr. Lawrence tells us, there are seven 
centres of the unconscious. Of these one is single and the 
other six are arranged in pairs. Exactly where the single 
centre is situate is not clear, and little is said about it ; and 
one of the pairs “ still remains to be revealed,” so that it is 
with the remaining two pairs that this book is mainly con- 
cerned. 

The first centre is the solar plexus of the sympathetic 
nervous system, which, we are told, liesssomewhere in “ the 
devouring darkness of the lower man, the devouring whirl- 
pool beneath the navel.” Here is the primary centre of the 
unconscious (the word “ unconscious’ is apparently synony- 
mous with the words “soul” and “consciousness ”), and 
here is the seat of “ the creative productive quick.” In the 
new-born child the solar plexus wakes before the other 
centres, and its most important function is to establish a 
circuit with the corresponding centre in the child’s mother. 
Between the plexuses of the mother and child flows “an 
unspeakable effluence and intercommunication,” ‘a lovely 
polarized vitalism, establishing in each the first prima] con- 
sciousness.” 

The fellow to the solar plexus is the “ lumbar ganglion ” 
(the lumbar enlargement of the spinal cord apparently), but 
whereas the solar plexus tends to draw mother and child 
into unison, the lumbar ganglion is what drives the child 
into rebellion and to assert its own individuality. “It 
negatively polarizes the solar plexus in the primary psychic 
activity of an individual” and establishes a circuit with the 
corresponding ganglion in the mother, repelling the child 
from her. 

The solar plexus and the lumbar ganglion together form 
the first plane of consciousness, the plane of “ subjective 
dynamic consciousness,” but immediately succeeding them 
awakes the plane of “ objective consciousness ’’ seated in the 
“cardiac plexus” of the sympathetic system and the 
“thoracic ganglion” of the spinal cord. “To balance the 
solar plexus wakes the great plexus of the breast. In our 
era this plexus is the great planet of our psychic universe. 
In the previous sympathetic era the flower of the universal 
blossomed in the navel. But since Egypt the sun of creative 
activity beams from the breast, the heart of the supreme 
man.” 

The two thoracic centres also establish circuits with 
the mother. ‘From the cardiac plexus flows out that 
effluence which we call selfless love,” which “goes forth 
administering like sunbeams. But from the thoracic gang- 
lion is excited a strong negative force which, pressing upon 
the object of attention in the mode of separation, succeeds 
in transferring to itself the object to which it is attached.” 

So there are four external circuits established between 
the child and its mother. And within the child there are 
four circuits, for the two sympathetic plexuses are con- 
nected, and the two spinal ganglia are connected, and the 
sympathetic plexus on each plane is connected with the 
spinal ganglion on the same plane. It is the nature of these 
circuits and the disasters which may follow their mutual 
interference that form the main subject of the book. 

But there is one point to which, as it seems to us, the 
author has not paid enough attention. This is the cruciform 
arrangement of the centres. For the diaphragm divides the 
body into. two halves, and above it there are two centres and 
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below it two, so that the two pairs are separated by a hori- 
zontal plane. A vertical plane further separates the two 
sympathetic plexuses from the two spinal ganglia, so that 
the four centres form, as it were, the four extremities of a 
cross. Now, here is clearly an important point, and Mr. 
Lawrence does, indeed, mention it; but to dismiss this 
cross in a few words as “the cross of all existence and 
being” is surely inadequate. 

And where is the connection with psycho-analysis? 
We should, perhaps, have made this clearer. The fact is 
that Mr. Lawrence has been seriously disturbed by the 
immorality of psycho-analysis. He holds that if what Freud 
says were true, the logical outcome would be the encourage- 
ment of incest. To escape neurosis, incest would be a duty, 
and the only way to avoid this painful conclusion is by a 
study of the real nature of the unconscious. It has been 
the author’s object to place that study on a truly scientific 
basis. 

ADRIAN STEPHEN. 


AN ODIOUS COMPARISON. 


The Plays of St. John Hankin. Twovols. (Secker. 25s.) 
Three Plays. By A. A. MILNE. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Aut this talk about the English theatre is bound to 
provoke in many minds a certain fastidium. No diagnosis 
of its sickness has been too unreal, no prescription too 
bizarre, to figure in the constant hullaballoo. Do away with 
footlights, ‘do away with actors, do away with scenery, do 
away with comfortable seats—the patient has been bled in 
every part, and still refuses to recover. Sane men are still 
found to say, and even to believe, that a National Theatre 
would be beneficial. They have evidently never visited the 
Comédie Frangaise or the Tate Gallery. The latest cry is 
“Do away with literature.” But this is really too academic. 
For whatever has been wrong with the English theatre 
during the two centuries of its decadence, it has certainly 
not been very literary. So mystery continues to surround 
the cause of what Mr. Archer and Mr. Ervine call the 
improvement, and what less sanguine spirits would prefer to 
call the change. Mr. Clive Bell in his book “On British 
Freedom ”—perhaps the most lively pamphlet since Swift— 
suggests that it is the deterrent influence of the Censor which 
has made our modern Congreves so mute or so inglorious. 
But Mr. Bell is always an optimist; or else he artfully 
pretends to think that the forts of folly are less securely 
garrisoned than he knows they are. And his explanation of 
our dramatic discontents is only admissible if you accept 
the fact, the beastly but almost certain fact, that the Censor 
is not actually, though he may be theoretically, an irrespon- 
sible tyrant. He is, on the contrary, a most representative 
institution. Lady Aster’s favourite haunt may, for all one 
knows, be the backstairs of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
but the real power behind the Censor is the power behind 
Sir Owen Seaman. When the censorship of plays was 
established, it was (by a blessed oversight that one hardly 
likes to mention lest it be quickly rectified) not made retro- 
spective. If it had been, and if the Censor now licensed the 
plays of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson for public performance, 
half the newspapers in the country would call for his blood. 

Ts not the cause of the theatre’s decline its dependence 
on a large public? Painting and literature can flourish if 
only a small section of the community preserves decent 
standards of criticism and appreciation. But the theatre 
depends upon the general taste of the middle-class public, 
and that in England now is just deplorable. If Paris can 
support four or five respectable theatres, it seems likely 
that London can support one. And the scheme for the 
Forum Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Komisarjevsky 
and Mr. Wade, seems to have a good chance of success. The 
existence of even one theatre with an educated audience and 
good methods of production should instantly encourage any 
potential dramatist to set to work. But any general improve- 
ment in the English theatre demands too thorough a revolu- 
tion in the public taste to appear in any way possible. At 
present, the people who fill the stalls are the people who 
read “ Punch.’”? They have never heard of St. John Hankin, 
and they cover with laurels the nice, the unassuming, head 
of Mr. Milne, 


Hankin was born in 1870, and committed suicide in 1909: 
he wrote five full-length plays, “The Two Mr. Wetherbys,” 
“The Return of the Prodigal,” “The Charity that Began 
at Home,” “The Cassilis Engagement,” and ‘The Last of 
the de Mullins,” which were published in 1912 in a collected 
and limited edition, end have now been reprinted, Their 
method reminds one of Shaw’s, their milieu of Wilde’s, and 
their spirit of something between the two. Hankin is 
inferior to either of these playwrights, but superior, it seems, 
to any other modern English dramatist. His plays are 
hardly ever acted, at least in London. Mr. Milne is still 
a young man, and it is to be hoped that he will live long 
enough to write a good comedy. He has already written 
about a dozen plays, including “Wurzl Flummery,”’ 
“ Belinda,” “The Romantic Age,” “Mr. Pim Passes By,” 
and the three plays included in the volume under review 
(“ The Great Broxopp,” “ The Dover Road,” and “ The Truth 
about Blayds”). The influences upon him seem to be 
Sir James Barrie and Mr. Punch. His plays have, most of 
them, had successful runs in the West End. It is difficult 
to compare Hankin’s comedies with Mr. Milne’s without 
coming to the conclusion that the quality which gives 
Hankin’s plays their value also makes them unpopular, and 
that it is the absence of this same quality in Mr. Milne’s 
plays which makes these both bad art and good business. 

Mr. Drinkwater, most strangely chosen to write an intro- 
duction to the Hankin volumes, calls attention to his use 
of stage-directions as a comment on the text. Shaw initiated 
this, and Sir James Barrie and Mr. Milne have carried it 
far. Now one of the commonest of these stage-directions in 
Hankin is [with remorseless logic]. He is a realist,. not in 
the sense that Zola was supposed to be a realist, but in 
the sense that Cavour and Bismarck were. His comedies 
are built up of clear thinking. They display the conflict 
between reason and prejudice, between things as they are, 
and things as people like to think that they are. In them 
logic is pushed to conclusions that appear paradoxical, weak 
reasoning is exposed, and shams uncovered. In fact, they 
are in the great tradition which makes comedy a weapon 
of intellect against sentiment and pretence. 

Mr, Milne’s earlier plays are his best, though in them 
he was too often occupied with giving popular actresses an 
opportunity for that desperately conscious exercise of charm 
which is too often mistaken for acting. His latest play, 
“ Success,’’ represents a dégringolade beyond which it seems 
impossible for anyone to fall. But all his comedies, except 
perhaps the first, are spoiled by compromise. He will lead 
his characters up to a situation where sense and sentiment, 
or facts and convention, are in clear contrast, then quickly 
bridge the horrid gulf, and make everyone comfortable again. 
Most of his plays end in “as you were.” In “Mr. Pim,” for 
instance, a country gentleman finds that his wife has, without 
knowing it, married him bigamously. He is faced with a 
choice between the woman and conventional sentiments. 
(Religion to him is merely county feeling writ large.) But it 
is all found to be a silly mistake before his hesitation has 
done much damage. In “The Truth about Blayds,” 
Mr. Milne plays the same game. He is like a street-urchin 
who rings the door-bell and runs away. Mr. Milne no doubt 
writes as he feels, and the public applauds as it feels. But 
such patchings up can never make comedy that deserves 
applause. As a final proof of Mr. Milne’s intellectual weak- 
ness (not to say cowardice) take “The Dover Road.” This 
play supposes a Mr. Latymer, who is rich and ingenious 
enough to arrange that eloping couples should be forced to 
ask the hospitality of his house before they reach the first 
stage in their guilty flight to the Continent. (It is treated 
in the spirit which has given that good word “ whimsical ” 
a bad sense, but that is not the point I want to make.) Man 
and woman are then conducted to single bedrooms in separate 
wings, and the theme is that if they see each other in the 
prosaic surroundings of ordinary life, they will, within a 
week, gladly return to their respective homes. Could any- 
thing be more conventional and less true to life? Could 
any woman, sufficiently infatuated with a man to throw 
her reputation over the windmills, conceivably be cured by 
seeing him sneezing, unshaven, or eating a large break- 
fast? Is not love proverbially blind? Would not one idea 
obsess both the man and the woman, the desire to be alone 
together, in the same wing? And would not every obstacle 
thrown in their way by an interfering stranger only serve 
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to aggravate this desire? Yet comedy could find nourish- 
ment in this idea of a benevolent tyrant interested in pre- 
venting unsuitable elopements. I fancy if Hankin had 
treated it, his Mr, Latymer would have pretended to sympa- 
thize with the irregular lovers, put them together in the 
same wing, and, so far from imprisoning them, made them 
so comfortable that they would not wish to leave. Then 
having satisfied their passion, they might see each other 
with impartial or even disgusted eyes, and be happy to return 
to their confiding partners at home, and to forget their 
side slip from the narrow path. And Mr. Latymer would 
argue with the cynicism which is the salt of comedy: “ You 
have already got what you wanted from your lover, and you 
are already tired of him. I have taken steps to prevent your 
husband knowing of your flight. He will be the happier for 
not knowing of your mistake, and you will be less likely 
another time to mistake a béguin for a grande passion. But 
if you do, let me know, and we will apply the same test.” 
In such horse sense as this, comedy consists. And when it 
deserts the intellect, it becomes only a pastime for young 
ladies. Schoolroom comedy is no substitute for drawing- 
room comedy. 

Hankin had style, and his comedies are likely to retain 
a place in English literature. This will prejudice against 
them those who profess the theory that literature and 
the theatre are enemies. But does the absence of literary 
quality from Mr. Milne’s comedies really strengthen them as 
theatrical productions ? 

Raymonp MortTiMer. 


THE HUE AND CRY AFTER REALISM. 


Scenes and Machines on the English Stage during the 
Renaissance. By Lity B. Campsetyt. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 15s.) 

First and foremost it must be said that Miss Campbell has 

written an extremely sound and valuable book, essential to 

anyone interested in the history of play-production in 

England. Some persons perhaps would have welcomed a 

little more human nature, a few more references to the 

masters of our English tongue, the mise-en-scéne whose pro- 
ducts Miss Campbell studies with such a cold enthusiasm ; 
after all, the playwright is greater than the actor and the 
stage manager :— 
**°Tis base idolatry 
To make the idol greater than the god.” 

But Miss Campbell has set out to tell the story of stage 
production and nothing else, and it is hypercriticism to abuse 
her for not doing what she did not intend. It is not possible 
here to give a réswmé of her researches. She has already 
gone as far as possible in the way of compression. But the 
sub-title of her book might well be “ The Hue and Cry after 
Realism.” We live in an age that has grown sick of realism 
in all its forms, pictorial and literary. It is not for nothing 
that the most popular novel of last season was a pure fantasy 
of an impossible transmigration. Nor is it for nothing that 
the Royal Academy flounders in the mud of universal con- 
tempt, nor that the theatre of Tree and Irving is but a 
disagreeable memory. Such are the variations of taste about 
which it is dangerous to dogmatize. But one feature seems 
constantly recurring in the history of all art-forms—the 
desire to produce an exact illusion on the part of persons who 
come after those who were content, willy-nilly, with con- 
vention or suggestion. Miss Campbell proves completely 
that this has been the history of theatre-craft in England. 
One of the results of the present reaction against realism in 
the theatre has been the’ glorification of the superior 
“ ssthetic” of Shakespearian England. How often have we 
heard the cry: “ They didn’t want any scenery, they didn’t 
care about footlights, or curtains, or dresses, or anything— 
when the scene changed they put up a notice saying: ‘ This 
is Ferrara or an orchard, the road to Loretto or a sinking 
ship. What more does one want?—Back to Shakespeare, 
Back to Marlowe, Back to ‘Gorboduc,’ Back, if necessary, to 
the Coventry cycle!” Agreed! What more does one want? 
If the dramatist cannot dispense with adventitious aids, he 
has wasted the cost of his ink and paper. But, in the inter- 
ests of truth, let us not attribute to Shakespearian stage 
managers our own noble sentiments. They were, unlike us, 
after realism, as will our grandchildren be again. 


Miss Campbell proves that our conceptions of Elizabethan 
bareness should be sternly modified. She makes a valuable 
distinction, however, between the expensive apparatus of 
Court or University performances and the exigencies of the 
commercial theatre. This is certainly, historically speaking, 
an important point. But these differences were more 
economic than esthetic. Artistically, the history of the 
Renaissance, originating in Florence, and from there 
permeating Europe, may be summed up in the search for the 
third dimension, perspective, or realism, call it what you 
will. These three phrases do not signify the same thing. 
But they may, for present purposes, be taken to do so. 
And all through the Renaissance the stage managers were 
endeavouring to revive the classical theatre according to the 
theories of Vitruvius, and to gain the spectacle of illusion 
by means of painted perspective. That this is ultimately 
folly was obvious among other persons to Shakespeare, who, 
particularly in the Chorus of “ Henry V.,” has expressed the 
esthetic of the stage according to the taste of modern readers : 

‘* And let us, cyphers to this great Accompt, 
On your imaginary forces work : 
Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies 
Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow_ocean parts asunder.” 

The first years of the seventeenth century show an 
enormous increase in the complication of perspective, 
curtains, engines, &c. The masques of Ben Jonson, with the 
décor by Master Jones, in which our James so delighted, 
must have been ravishing spectacles—examples of perfect 
taste in words blended with perfect taste in decoration. But 
it must be borne in mind that the famous quarrel between 
Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones was on the fundamental 
point : ‘Who is more important, the poet or the producer?” 

Miss Campbell’s book is furnished throughout with 
enlightening illustrations of the Renaissance stage, and the 
diagrams and charts of those stage designers who were, above 
all, interested in optics, mathematics, and realism. Let us 
have, by all means, our apron stage and our bare Elizabethan 
construction ; but for those who wish to see a revival of the 
theatre the scenes and machines of the Renaissance can 
offer but little consolation. ‘So young and so wrong- 
headed ” will be the involuntary cry. But Miss Campbell 
has written a history book, not a volume of “actuality,” 
and one which cannot fail to attract anyone interested in the 
history of the English stage, and its origins in the Plautine 
and Senecan theatre. 

Francis BrrRELL. 


STRANGE AND STRANGER. 

El Supremo. By Epwarp Lucas WuitE. (Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Murder of M. Fualdés. By ARMAND PRAVIEL. Trans- 
lated by Doris ASHLEY. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Nordenholt’s Million. By J. J. Connincton. (Constable, 
7s. 6d.) 

The Astonishing Adventure of Jane Smith, By PATRICIA 
WENTWORTH. (Melrose. 7s. 6d.) 

A Chandala Woman. By LUCIAN DE ZILWA. 
Cranton. 7s. 6d.) 


(Heath 


“You should go to Paraguay.” This advice given to one 
depressed by first notions of the Argentine would have met 
with warmer response had he had in his mind the extra- 
ordinary career of “ El Supremo,” Dr. José Gaspar Rodriguez 
de Francia, Dictator of Paraguay from 1813 to 1840. The 
idea finds credit that from fierce and strange happenings in 
the past impressions, ghosts, are left in many places. If this 
is at all true, how many an echo and simulacrum from 
Francia’s life must yet be haunting Asuncion! Mr. White's 
romance, extending to seven hundred pages, mirrors but a 
part of El Supremo’s course, and is in the main a statement 
of facts ; this is history rather than fiction, and yet its nooks 
and corners are so intricate, its turns so sudden and s0 
subtle, that the utmost licence of the inventive talent could 
not have yielded more of bewilderment. 

Into the Asuncion of 1816 comes boldly a young 
American, looking for his El Dorado, looking also for El 
Supremo. Accomplished in many sciences, dexterous in the 
courtesies and customs of that region and age, Hawthorne 
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declares himself to his new friends an opportunist of trade 
and an apostle of liberty. Coolly, as his manner is, he 
announces his aim of destroying the despot, El Supremo. 
The underground campaign goes on in a wine-shop where a 
miscellany of malcontents is presumedly safe to hatch 
revolution. The American proceeds to make his bow to the 
Dictator, and, finding him friendly, communicates the trade 
plans under the fair exterior of which the mines for upsetting 
the dictatorship are to be laid. And Francia seems to be 
lost in the beauty of this programme for enriching Paraguay. 
Enigmatical, sometimes, over the chess-board? Chance 
shots. It falls out that Hawthorne saves the Dictator from 
the knives of assassins ; and this again increases the favour 
which he has found at Government House. 

Hawthorne grows bolder, more inquisitive; and, at the 
same time, he is a regular patron of Dr. Bargas’s wine-shop. 
The conspiracy seems maturing. Then Francia, after eleven 
months and three days, speaks. He has known exactly how 
Hawthorne and his confederates have been talking. Dr. 
Bargas’s private room is tolerated as an excellent concen- 
tration-point for treacheries which, scattered, would give 
more trouble to Francia’s intelligencers. ‘‘ And now let us 
have our chess.” After revelations and final surprises the 
news arrives that Hawthorne has become heir to property in 
Philadelphia ; and the long tale of love, hate, machination, 
and vengeance, depending on the master-tale of El Supremo, 
is at an end. 

The scale upon which Mr. White has drawn his piciure, 
the zest with which he has portrayed all its characters, the 
minuteness with which he describes the manners and circum- 
stance of their existence, command our admiration. Above 
all, he has made a Dictator against whom one would not care 
to have to organize. To pass from this vivid world of glitter 
and personality to “ The Murder of M. Fualdés” is, in point 
of time, nothing—the year of action is the same; in point of 
place, to the south of France ; and in point of intentness, an 
instant diminution. M. Fualdés, fifty-six, formerly Public 
Prosecutor, leaves his study on the evening of March 19th, 
1817, and goes out into the streets of Rodez. The next morn- 
ing his body is found in the river with a deep wound in the 
throat. Amateurs at once reconstruct, with the help of 
Fualdés’ walking-stick, found near the ill-famed house of 
one Bancal, a royalist crime. The Bancals and others are 
arrested. A certain “giant”—‘“ not much below six feet in 
height ”"—is also arrested. Fualdés’ beloved godson! The 
magistrate says to him, “in deep and thrilling tones, 
‘Bastide, you are the man who murdered your friend 
Fualdés!’” Bastide denies the soft impeachment, and 
makes one more of the tribe who have been imprisoned for 
the murder. And so the book runs on, jerkily reporting 
signed statements and cross-examinations and previous 
records and executions ; and, years afterwards, an old man 
on the point of death suggests that M. Fualdés was murdered 
for his money by common criminals. 

The view of the future presented by Mr. Connington is 
not altogether cheering, but he has a persuasive way with 
him. A fire-ball—these things will happen—steers into a 
scientist's room and upsets the apparatus. The explosion 
suits certain bacteria “down to the ground”; they escape 
into Regent’s Park, which soon suffers from a blight; they 
perambulate the country, and shortly the greenery through- 
out the world is withering away. What is the Government 
going to do about it? Alas! when did Government ever do 
anything? While Ministers mop their brows, one Norden- 
holt, the Platinum King, steps in with his plans cut and 
dried for saving some portion of humanity from these bac- 
teria. Under his dictatorship the Nitrogen Area is formed ; 
selected humans are employed, housed, and amused in it; 
the rest of the public is excluded and dies of hunger. But 
the nucleus, humanity, is saved. Astonishing spectacles and 
experiences are evolved by Mr. Connington’s prophetic soul. 
But one cannot rank his Dictator with El] Supremo. 

Did Renata Jane Molloy, walking in her sleep, overhear 
the anarchist party of which her father was a member refer- 
ring to the annihilation of the human race? The anarchists 
could not be sure. They accordingly locked Renata up. 
Meanwhile, Jane Renata Smith, her cousin, had no money. 
And she looked exactly like Renata. So, while a Mr. Tod- 
hunter eloped down the fire-escape with Renata, Jane took 
over the anarchists’ arrangements. One had a notion that 
Jane would bring off an event or two. She found the under- 


ground laboratory on the East Coast; and she found 
Henry. ... 

Neither dictators nor explosions chequer the path of 
“A Chandala Woman.” Stay—there is a torpedo episode, 
but it is not the one hope of the writer. “A Chandala 
Woman ”’ is a tale of love and caste difference, an idyll in the 
main, with interludes of pathos and wit. The style of the 
teller is pleasantly fluent and various ; and, apart from the 
peaceful conflict which provides events, the picture of Ceylon 
is drawn with easy vivacity. 

Epmunp BLunpDeEN. 


THE INQUISITION. 


The Inquisition. By Horrman Nickrrson. With an Intro- 
duction by HILAIRE BELLOc. (Bale & Danielsson. 15s.) 


Mr. Nickerson sets out to show that the Inquisition was, 
on the whole, a more amiable and justifiable religious per- 
secution than has been the recent campaign in America 
against alcoholic drinks; for whereas the “ moral unity of 
Christendom ” was at stake when St. Dominic stepped in to 
ward off its destruction for another three centuries, Prohi- 
tition is merely a Protestant taboo, a sham sublimation of 
the acquisitive instinct. In a short introduction Mr. 
Belloc finds room to aim blows at Voltaire, Gibbon, Lea, 
Freeman, Ruskin, Carlyle, Bury, and others, on account of 
their alleged conspiracy to misrepresent the Middle Ages. 
Mr. Nickerson, in the first of the three sections into which 
his book is virtually divided, attempts faithfully to represent 
that same period. His sketches of the medieval mentality 
are well done. He describes a point of view, certainly, which 
non-Catholics do not sufficiently study. But even when we 
have admitted that to deny the utility of the Roman Church 
in the Middle Ages would be, as Salomon Reinach puts it, 
“to make a miracle of her duration,” we who believe that 
freedom of thought and tolerance are primary social values, 
far more important, for instance, than “moral unity,” can 
allow no casuistry, however sweetly reasonable, to lessen 
our horror at the cruelties of an exclusive religion. 

The second section of the book—one is forced to think of 
it in sections, because it holds together badly—deals with the 
military history of that deplorable occasion when Inno- 
cent IIT. let loose a rabble of “ crusaders,’’ headed by one of 
the most virtuous and least agreeable figures of the age, on 
the civilized, industrious, and, it is true, heretical popula- 
tion of southern France. Mr. Nickerson assures us that it 
would never have done if the suicidal mania of the fanatics 
among them had been allowed to spread unchecked. It has 
been suggested that Rome could more easily have spared a 
handful of Cathars than the gold which the subjects of 
Raymond of Toulouse were becoming reluctant to pay the 
Holy Father. In his narrative of the siege of Béziers, Mr. 
Nickerson quotes the story told by Cesarius of Heisterbach, 
of how the Catholic leader, consulted by his men upon the 
difficulty of discerning “between the good and the evil,” 
answered promptly, “ Slay them, for God knoweth his own,” 
meaning, “Slay them all, Catholics as well as heretics.” 
And they were all slain, without distinction. Not being able, 
like Anatole France, to convey to the reader, through his 
selection of words, his sense of the irony which he may have 
discovered in such a characteristic incident, Mr. Nickerson 
risks being charged with a partiality which his statement 
of faith in his own foreword was doubtless intended to 
disclaim. Indeed, the charge must be made. It is always 
difficult to decide between the demands, apparently but not 
really opposed to one another, of social organization and 
individual liberty. The logical, and in some respects very 
human and admirable conception of society prevailing in 
the Middle Ages did, in fact, provide an efficient political and 
moral framework for Europe. But quite inadmissible is the 
implication which slips into the argument of the book, that 
the “ moral unity of Christendom,” preserved by such means 
as the Inquisition, was worth having. Also, no better 
instance could be desired of the weakness of that argument 
than the case in point, the Albigensian Crusade. We are to 
think of the Church as preserving “ moral unity,” controlling 
by various inspired devices the passions of the most energetic, 
pugnecious group of races known to history. We are shown 
a picture of the Church deliberately stirring up war, pro- 
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voking massacres, setting back intellectual progress, and 
dealing a blow at civilization. 

One is more ready to grant that the motives, if not the 
methods, of the Holy Office were more respectable than those 
of Pussyfoot. It is a just remark that Catholic opinion has 
generally shown a sense of proportion in its comparative 
estimate of human weaknesses, such as Protestant opinion, 
alas! does not desire to claim for itself. Mr. Nickerson may 
be right in saying that Prohibition has its origin in the 
grasping souls of captains of industry, and graspingness, 
as Catholics know (and also that important class of thought- 
ful persons who are neither Catholics nor Protestants, and 
whom the author somewhat neglects), is a more serious 
moral defect than loving freely, let alone occasionally taking 
a drop too much. But the captains of industry are not all 
grasping. Most Prohibitionists are probably sincere and 
logical, like Innocent III., only, like him, perhaps they start 
from data which are false. 

Pau BLooMFIELD. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


ientific Method: an Inquiry into the Character and 
See iaicy of Natural Love. By A. D. Ritcuig. (Kegan 

Paul. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus is a disappointing book, for it raises expectations 
which it does not seriously attempt to satisfy. One who is 
not convinced either by Hume’s attack on the logical validity 
of induction, or by Mr. Keynes’s ingenious arguments in sup- 
port of it, turns with avidity to all books on the philosophy 
of science in the hope oi finding some justification for his 
belief that the sun will rise to-morrow—and, in particular, to 
a book, with a sub-title such as this, which has gained for its 
author a Trinity Fellowship. But all Mr. Ritchie gives us 
is a careful précis of Mr. Keynes and Dr. Broad, and the 
remarks that “what we must appeal to to justify inductive 
reasoning is simply the general body of scientific theory ”’ 
(p. 97), and that ‘‘ the total ground for the conclusions of 
scientific investigation is to be found in the character of the 
objects of primitive sense-experience, and of all that can be 
rationally constructed from it’’ (p. 103). But how do we 
know that ‘‘ the general body of scientific theory ”’ will hold 
to-morrow? Mr. Ritchie’s argument is thoroughly circular. 

There is an exciting, if heterodox, chapter on Measure- 
ment. Scientific observers who are worried over the merits 
and demerits of different syste ns of averagirg will be glad to 
hear that “‘ the observer who imagines that there ‘s some real 
or true value, which can be attained by correctly calculating 
an average from a collection of different numerical results, 
is guilty of the absurdity of thinking that arithmetical calcu- 
lations can supply better information about the external world 
than actual observation ”’ (p. 132)! 


* * * 


Letters of Principal T. M. Lindsay to Janet Ross. 
stable. 18s.) 

Ir is probably a bold venture to publish a thick volume 
of Principal Lindsay’s letters to Mrs. Ross of Florence, 
times being, as they are, very hard. They light up every 
detail of the last eight years of Dr. Lindsay’s life, but it 
was a student’s life, without incident, and much afflicted 
by the asthma. He wrote, however, with astonishing fluency 
and energy, and ranged, as a good letter-writer should, 
from the mending of the kitchen boiler to high matters 
of history and scholarship. The letters supply a complete 
picture of the donnish type of mind at its best—shrewd, 
learned, humane, passing every daily incident through the 
mesh of book learning and culture. Incidentally, they con- 
fute the saying that the penny post was the death of letter- 
writing. In eight years a busy. man found time to fill 266 
large pages of close print with letters addressed to a single 
correspondent. In the eighteenth century they could have 
done no more. 


(Con- 


* nw * 


A Fepchological Retrospect of the Great War. By 
. N. MAXWELL. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 

Ir has been said that were it not for women and poets 
there would be no war. This book will neither promote nor 
prevent war. Mr. Maxwell fails to make war live, he paints 
neither its horrors, nor its excitements, nor its occasional 
glory. It furnishes another example of the tendency of 
modern psychology to minimize both the romantic and the 
sordid in life. This is all to the good in so far as it shows 
that there are always various motives that lead to every 


action, and makes us less keen for romance and less afraid 
of the terrible. But it ignores the fact that to every man 
life is something of an adventire, and that the moral sense 
always plays a certain part. Mr. Maxwell carefully recounts 
facts that have come under his own observation. He writes 
with sympathy, and offers explanations which, if not quite 
convincing, are, at any rate, always suggestive. Mr. Max- 
well is a careful student, and would probably call himself a 
disciple of Dr. McDougall, though, as he thinks for himself, 
he naturally does not always agree with his master. We 
cannot feel that his contribution to the subject is as valuable 
as that of Dr. Rivers, 
* ea * 


Modern Ideas in Chess. By RicHarp Rett. (Bell. 7s.) 


Rett is in the front rank of modern chess masters, and 
anything which he might have to say about the game would 
be of great interest to players. But his book is something 
more than interesting—it is one of the most original and 
entertaining that has been written on the subject of chess. 
The author traces the development of the game’s science and 
tactics from the time of the great Anderssen by describing 
the contribution of each of the great masters, and by illus- 
trating his statements through a critical examination of some 
of their games. What he writes is extremely clever and 
illuminating, particularly with regard to Lasker, the con- 
tributions of Capablanca, and the position of the hyper- 
modern school. ; 

* * * 

Staffordshire Parliamentary History. Vol. II., Parts i., ii. 
By JosiaH C. WEDGWoopD. (Harrison & Sons.) 
CoMMANDER WEDGWoop’s three-volume work is appear- 

ing in sections among the publications of the William Salt 

Archeological Society of Staffordshire. It is a note-book 

containing short historical introductions and other general 

information, together with the known biographical facts 
concerning Staffordshire’s Parliamentary representatives. 

The present instalments of this long labour, which must 

prove most valuable to enthusiasts of the county, and is an 

enlightening retrospect for the wider historian, complete the 
record as far as George ITI. 


* * * 
Some Early English Inscriptions in Norfolk. By WALTER 
RYE. "dean. 7s. 6d) ‘ . 


Nores of epitaphs and other chisellings, dated before 
1600, which Mr. Rye has seen himself during sixty years of 
a or found described in manuscript collections which 

e€ owns, 





MUSIC 


IMPRESSIONS OF SALZBURG. 


Six concerts of ultra-modern music on six consecutive 
evenings,.each lasting a full two hours: the days spent 
in committee meetings, with intervals for what were 
ostensibly meals, but in reality diplomatic conversations, 
often of a difficult and embarrassing nature—it was an 
exhausting week, preceded by a week of anxious prepar- 
ation, and followed by two or three days of tedious 
clearing-up; but though I hardly felt equal to criticiz- 
ing the music when I came to hear it, I can at least say 
that I thoroughly enjoyed it. Serious criticism I must 
leave to those fortunate colleagues of mine who had 
nothing else to do but sit and drink beer or stroll leisurely 
through the picturesque streets of Salzburg: and having 
been, to some extent, personally responsible for the 
organization of the festival, it would be out of place for 
me to criticize it publicly. 

To judge from what had been said in the Press of 
various countries during the months of June and July, 
one might have supposed that the International Festival 
would never take place at all. There should have been 
no audience and no performers. The festival took 
place none the less; out of thirty-six works only one 
had to be abandoned, and there was a well-filled room 
every night of the week. There had been fears of 
demonstrations of a political nature, but they were 
ungrounded. The audience applauded with so much 
energy and so little discrimination that it might have 
been imported en bloc from a London concert-hall. As 
a matter of fact, the English contingent was quite small. 
There was a large Czech party, at any rate on one or 
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two nights, but the great majority of the audience 
evidently came from German-speaking countries. Politics 
appeared to have been totally forgotten. The French 
performers were received with the greatest heartiness: 
Austrian music was very much in the background, as it 
happened, and the popular successes of the festival were 
Kodaly’s violoncello sonata, Ravel’s sonata for violin 
and violoncello, Stravinsky’s concertino for string 
quartet, and Lord Berners’s ‘‘ Valses Bourgeoises.”’ 
From the moment that the programmes had been 
made public after the meeting of the international jury 
at Zurich in May there had been perpetual grumbling. 
The Italian section, which at that time consisted merely 
of a secretary and some half-a-dozen composers who had 
formed themselves into a provisional local selection com- 
mittee, issued a protest against the unjust treatment of 
Italian music. This protest was published in Austria, 
Germany, and England, as well as in Italy, and did a 
good deal of harm to the International Society. Irre- 
sponsible journalists in Italy made personal attacks on 
individual members of the jury, and _ irresponsible 
journalists in England attempted to stir up the British 
and American sections to revolt. These latter attempts 
were not successful. The whole question was, of course, 
discussed by the Society’s council of delegates at Salz- 
burg, and the Italian delegate on cross-examination 
admitted that his section had no wish to challenge either 
the artistic competence or the probity and impartiality 
of the jury. This was tantamount to a definite with- 
drawal of the Italian protest, and the council would have 
had every right to demand that the withdrawal should 
be made publicly. In view of the fact that the Italians 
did not wish to retire altogether from the Society, but 
were genuinely desirous of organizing an active and 
properly constituted national section in the future, the 
council agreed to let the matter drop. The Salzburg 
Festival demonstrated clearly that the Society is now 
on a firm footing. Some amusement was caused by 
the attempts of a rival group of Viennese composers 
and critics to organize an opposition festival. It was 
stated by some that this second series of concerts was 
not intended to be in opposition, but merely comple- 
mentary to the International concerts. It was comple- 
mentary in the sense that it consisted of works which 
had been either not presented or not accepted by the 
International jury. There was yet another ‘‘ comple- 
mentary ’’ concert, by kind invitation of Signor Casella, 
at which the Belgian ‘‘ Pro Arte’’ Quartet gave an 
admirable performance of Malipiero’s ‘‘ Rispetti e 
Strambotti ’’ and a quartet by Signor Casella himself. 
The council discussed the jury system at some 
length, and decided unanimously to uphold it and to 
pursue the same system in future. It formally accorded 
to the jury an absolute freedom of choice, and the hope 
was expressed that the jury would raise its standards 
rather than lower them. There were various people who 
before this festival took the view that the jury system 
was too idealistic to be practicable. It has now been 
made quite clear that the idealistic system is the only 
one which really is practicable. Any concessions to 
nationalism would simply result in chaos. The criticism 
was made that certain works were very inadequately 
performed, owing to the fact that the performers had 
had to get them up at short notice. The cases in which 
this occurred were few, and comparatively unimportant. 
In all of them the trouble was caused by the fact that 
the national sections concerned were trying to evade 
their responsibilities. It was perhaps only to be 
expected that such mishaps would occur at the first 
festival of a newly founded society. In practically all 
the sections the principle had been adopted of asking 
performers to forgo their fees and content themselves 
with travelling expenses. As far as I have at present 
been able to ascertain, the large majority of the 
performers at Salzburg came on these terms, and did so 
with pride and pleasure, some of them even sacrificing 
part of their summer holiday for this object. But it will 
easily be understood that in various countries performers 
whose motives are less purely idealistic might hesitate 
to accept such an invitation. They might possibly be 
willing to forgo a fee for the sake of an advertisement ; 


but if, as the papers and the gossips said, the festival 
was going to be a complete failure, would the advertise- 
ment be worth having? 

A certain amount of hostility is always beneficial 
to any new movement. The practical difficulties of 
organization certainly produced some extremely comic 
situations, and if the festival had not had its element of 
comedy it would have been an intolerable burden to 
those responsible for it. For that reason many of us 
were grateful to the more conservative local Press, whose 
voleanic indignation over the iniquities of modern 
composers was a daily source of encouragement and 
delight. 

To those who feel that no change can be made in 
the musical language established by Wagner and 
Brahms, the Salzburg Festival must indeed have been 
a week of torture. Those who, in spite of finding 
contemporary music difficult to appreciate, are at least 
willing to listen to it in the hopes of understanding it, 
eventually found that such programmes as these were 
remarkably illuminating. They showed the modern 
idiom in every possible variety. There was nothing so 
old-fashioned as to set a different standard. As the 
festival proceeded one soon came to accept the modern 
idiom as normal and natural. The interest of the festival 
lay in the comparison of the different methods of different 
countries. These concerts exhibited national differ- 
ences, not as differences of thematic material, such as 
an international festival of folk song might have 
exhibited, but differences of mental outlook, which are 
of far greater interest. It was not a festival for the 
casual person who drops into a concert by accident ; it 
was certainly a festival for musicians, for people who, 
when they inl music, are ready and willing to make 
a mental effort to meet the composer half-way. There 
were a few superior persons present who seemed to think 
the festival superfluous because they had heard practi- 
cally all the music in Paris or New York at one time or 
another. But even if one had heard certain works 
before, they derived a new interest from being placed 
side by side with others from different countries. One 
saw how all phases of human life can be expressed in 
modern terms; the emotional range of the programmes 
was extraordinarily varied. Works which, by them- 
selves, might seem frivolous and trivial, especially if 
placed in a programme alongside of Beethoven and 
Chopin, were here in their right setting, welcome con- 
trasts to the pessimism and gloom of other schools. Such 
things as the songs of Manfred Gurlitt, in a programme 
of familiar classics, would seem rather clumsy and 
crude; at Salzburg one felt at once their sincerity and 
depth of feeling, contrasted with the facile virtuosity of 
certain other contemporary composers. If I may name 
the things which stand out most in my memory of the 
whole festival, they are the song-cycle of Schénberg, 
‘‘ Die hangenden Girten,’’ remote and romantic; the 
grandeur and solemnity of Busoni’s ‘‘ Fantasia Contrap- 
puntistica’’; the sonata for violoncello alone of 
Kodaly, a work of unusual length, but so vivid and 
passionate, especially as played by a young Hungarian, 
Paul Herrmann, that one could not wish it shortened by 
a moment; and after the festival was over, the Haffner- 
Serenade of Mozart, in which the various international 
performers combined forces, by torchlight, in the stately 


courtyard of the Residenz. Epwarp J. DEnt. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


Since announcing the third volume of “The Complete 
Works of Sir Philip Sidney,” which was to have concluded 
the set, the Cambridge University Press have been informed 
by Professor Feuillerat of certain Sidneian discoveries. 
These concern several manuscripts of an older form of the 
“ Arcadia.” The text derived from these sources will accord- 
ingly be published presently in an additional volume. 


* * * 


Lorp Curzon’s “Tales of Travel,” to be issued in 
September by Messrs, Hodder & Stoughton, contains an 
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account of his visit to Afghanistan in 1894, and records out- 
of-the-way places and happenings, “ ranging from the Indian 
frontier to St. Helena and from Babylon to the Pamirs.” 

* x * 

Tux first volumes of Mr. Cape’s “ Shrewsbury Edition ” 
of Samuel Butler’s works are intended to appear in Septem- 
ber, and are “A First Year in Canterbury Settlement and 
other Early Essays,” and “Erewhon.” The full collection 
will occupy twenty volumes, priced at twenty guineas, and 
restricted to 375 sets for the British Empire. Mr. Festing 
Jones and Mr, A. T. Bartholomew have newly edited the 
whole work, in which will be comprehended, among other 
outlying Butleriana, a version of Hesiod’s “ Works and 
Days.” 
* * * 

We are informed that the firm of Williams & Norgate 
has passed into the sole control of Sir Home Gordon, a 
partner for the past fourteen years. He intends to widen the 
range of the firm’s publications and to develop its foreign 


department. 
* - * 


A procrapny of Wilfrid Ewart by Mr. Stephen Graham 
will be published by Messrs. Putnam on December dist, the 
anniversary of Ewart’s untimely death in Mexico. 

* * * 

Tue autumn plans of Messrs. Chapman & Hall include 
a study, critical and biographical, of Robgrt Burns, by 
Mr. Andrew Dakers; a volume of essays by Mr. Gilbert 
Thomas ; and novels by Mr. Norman Davey and Mr. W. L. 
George. 

© * ~ 

Mr. CuristopHer TurNor, author of various works on 
agricultural questions, has collaborated with Mr. Bernard 
Gilbert, the poet of “Old England,” in a work styled 
“ Where Are We Going? A Manifesto to all who live on or 
by the Land.” It is to be ready early in September, with 


Mr. Cecil Palmer’s imprint. 
* * * 


“Opp THE Hicw Roap,” rural sketches, illustrated by 
Mr. C. E. Brock, will be published at Cambridge forthwith 
by Messrs. Heffer. 
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